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costs to own and drive the most 
modern of America’s fine cars? 
Here are safety—comfort—econo- 
my and /ong life you will find only 
in Nash, the car of Airflyte Con- 
struction. 

In beauty alone, it is so far ahead 
that you speed along with 20.7% 
less air drag than the average of ten 
other cars tested. Drive it—hear 
and feel the difference. 


Then compare economy. These are 


big cars, with utmost room—but 
Airflyte Construction means better 
than 25 miles to the gallon at aver- 
age highway speed in the Nash 
Statesman. the car that stays new longer. 
Great Cars Since 1902 
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Check further. You'll find no other 
car offers a Weather Eye Condi- 
tioned Air System . or Twin 
Beds . . . or the Airliner Reclining 
Seat ...or Nash riding smoothness, 


And Hydra-Matic Drive! 

In the 1950 Nash Ambassador you 
may have Hydra-Matic Drive, 
with Nash exclusive Selecto-Lift 
Starting! Try it. Yes, compare Nash 
with any car at any price. See the 
many exclusive features which as- 
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sure you better motoring today, 
higher resale value tomorrow—in Pa ) 
- Fhe Whrlesman ° Fhe Ln hasseclor 


Airflyte Construction 
In Nash alone, the entire 
frame and body, floor, roof, 
pillars, are built as a single, 
rigid, welded unit—squeak- 
free, rattle-proof. Twice as 
rigid as ordinary construc- 
tion, it gives new economy, 
new safety, makes possible 
a softer, smoother ride— 
stays new years longer, adds 


to resale value. 


Nash Motors, Detroit, Mich. 
Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


Have you looked at price tags 
lately? Do you know how little it All this—with new Nash High 
Compression Power! 
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American Blower—a time-honored name in air handling 





in the San Francisco area, for air handling data call Ameri- 
can Blower—Sutter 1024, In other areas consult your phone 
book. Nore: To better serve our Western customers, Ameri- 
can Blower has built another new plant—conveniently 
located in San Leandro, California. 





If you look before you buy, we’re certain you'll buy 
American Blower Air Handling Equipment. There’s a vast 
difference in quality, design, quietness, operating costs and 
efficiency. Users’ records prove the superiority of American 
Blower products. 


Air is free... use it profitably! 





O MATTER what business you're in, or where you're 
located, bear these two things in mind: 


1. There are American Blower Air Handling Prod- 
ucts which are ideally suited to help you put 
air to work profitably. 


2. There is an American Blower Branch Office stra- 
tegically located to assist you. 


And no matter what type of American Blower equip- 
ment you buy, you get these plus advantages: 


Equipment built by a reputable manufacturer with 
a background of 69 years of experience—equipment 
which is tested in accordance with the Standard Test 
Code and carries Certified Ratings—equipment which 
is the result of the broadest and most thorough 
methods of engineering and research known. 


If you would like to know how these products can 





Serving heme and industry 


be easily and profitably applied to your business ask 
your Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Con- 


tractor or phone the nearest American Blower 
Branch Office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Savitary conroration 
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YOUR BEST BUY 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


a AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT » 




















AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS « DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER » TONAWANDA IRON 








—— LETTERS 
Analogy 


In several recent issues of NEWSWEEK | 
have noticed that you use the title “Helibox” 
over collections of short items in the Press 
department. The connotations of the term 
seem to bear no particular relation to your 
columns. 

If anything, what is a “hellbox?” 


M. pEWINDT 














Cleveland, Ohio 


win. ELECTRICITY-” LE) PS RD Vr x 
THAT 'G tf GHTNING... Ge hs \" BY Ve, (i A A printer's hellbox holds leftover—but often 
WRECKER OF TREES ; ee Sa } CY Vy, Y £/ interesting—type that couldn't be fitted in 
DESTROYER KILLER ! ase a. tif The Press department's hellbox contains in 


teresting items that couldn't be fitted in e’se- 
where on the page. 


Misplaced Persons 


True or false? 

From your Jan. 2 issue: “Overworked: Ia 
Waycross, Ga., N. C. Davis Jr. resigned as 
mayor: The job conflicted with his work as 
scoutmaster.” 

I wrote to this gentleman for full par- 
ticulars . . . Letter returned . . . Reason: 
PERSON AND ADDRESS UNKNOWN 

What about it? 





zc P. GiLBErt 





Nashua, N. H. 





NEwsweEEk made a 14-mile slip. N. C 


“US a pawn ' i aeaialain SER VAN 7. is Davis Jr. resigned as mayor of Hobokea, 
UNDER PROTECTIVE ASB ESTOS <* Ga., because he thought scouting was mor 
ITS SAFELY CAGED IN WIRES he | important. Hoboken‘s old troop was di 
TO HEAT THE /IRON THAT . banded about ten years ago when the boy 
SMOOTHS YOUR SHIRTS/ Fs had grown up. “We have a new crop now, 


says Davis, “and I’m trying to help them ga 
site pe started right.” Troop 347 has about six men- 
bers; the target is 30 by spring. 

BORN IN POWER PLANTS © In an article, “The Poor Indian” ( News 

WELL-BEHAVED ELECTRICITY WEEK, Jan. 16), Nurse Lillian Cook is re 

3 COMES TO YOU FROM ported as having “her hands full” since she 

ee is responsible “for the health of some 1,700 

j R Li TCIM AAT Ie Br Poe Sioux men, women, and children” [at Lame 
, Deer, Mont.]. 

SAFETY Me SOUNDNESS It must indeed be a difficult task to locate 

USING KEM 1,700 Sioux Indians on a Cheyenne reserva- 
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A SOGIALISTIC U.S. A.? 


Would you like to live in a socialist 
America? Most Americans wouldn’t. 
But there’s a real danger that we will 
— whether we want it or not. 


One of the main roads to socialism 
is government ownership and control 
of important businesses. The electric 
light and power business is one—and 
this map shows how far the govern- 
ment is in it already. 


Every white dot — 209 of them — 
on the map marks an electric power 
plant now operated or financed by 
our federal government. Every black 


* “MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays, 9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


dot shows where another government 
power plant is being built, expanded 
or proposed. In all — over 700 places 
in 44 states! A long step toward a 
socialistic U.S.A. 


Most of the people who speak for 
more government control over Amerti- 
can life don’t want a socialistic na- 
tion. They have other reasons for 
government control. . 


But when government, moving step 
by step, controls enough things, we'll 
have a socialist government, whether 
we want it or not. And, instead of 


our freedoms, we'll have government 
control, not only over business, but 
over churches, schools, homes — our 
whole lives. 


You hear much talk now of giving the 
federal government control over doc- 
tors and the railroads, too. We, the 
business-managed electric light and 
power companies which publish this 
advertisement, are battling the move 
toward a socialistic government. We 
want to remind everyone how seri- 
ously it threatens every business—and 
everybody's freedom. 


America's busi 





ged, tax-paying 


Electric Light and Power Companies 


* Company names on request from this magazine 





Strip steel gets cleaned in about 2 seconds at Weirton Steel 
Company's West Virginia plant. One of the foremost steel companies 
in the country, Weirton has relied on Pennsalt cleaners for many years, 





Who ever heard of steel 


getting cleaned up for dinner ? 


Billions of meals come to the homes 
of this country in tin cans. . . cans 
made of fine steel, which is first 
thoroughly cleaned, then tin-plated. 
At Weirton’s large mill, the steel for 
cans whizzes through its Pennsalt 
cleaning bath at 1500 feet a minute 
... and comes out clean. 

Only with a perfect cleaning job 
can the tin hold tight to the steel— 
smoothly, without defects. And in 
this vital operation, most tin-plated 
steel made in America gets a Pennsalt 


metal cleaner bath prior to plating. 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 


4 


This is a typical example of how 
Pennsalt chemicals serve you: In 
agriculture, in industry, and in the 
home—hundreds of Pennsalt prod- 
ucts are helping to make life brighter 
and healthier for all. 

Through 100 years of steady prog- 
ress, Pennsalt has built up a store- 
house of chemical knowledge. We 
would like to apply our ingenuity 
and experience to the particular 
problem now facing you. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Winger 


100 YEARS 
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tion. Question: What are the Sioux doing 
so far from home? 


A. H. KNEALE 
Retired U.S. Indian Agent 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The writer and checker share responsibility 
for the fictitious migration. 


Cover Baby 


. .. I particularly enjoyed your cover pic- 
ture of Jan. 23 with the title: “Young Amer- 
ican: 66,000 More This Week.” The expres- 


Constance Bannister 


One in 66,000 


sion on little Nadine Koehne’s face seems 
to show she is completely befuddled and 
astounded by the weekly production rate, 


James CHURCH 
New York City 


>... Completely American. The best cover 


(ever) on a magazine. This is surely America. 


Dow B. STEVENS 
Duluth, Minn. 


> Babies! Ugh! 
ALLEN SHEPPERD 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Right Idea, Wrong Head 


In the article “Mileage Marathon,” News- 
WEEK, Jan. 16, I was properly amazed at 
finding any auto capable of traveling 149.95 
miles per gallon. But as an employe of the 
Air Force, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, I en- 
counter such semimiracles each day. 

What really set me back on my toolbox 
was your statement about planing down 
piston heads to increase the compression 
ratio. Out here at Uncle Sam’s aircraft ga- 
rage we think of planing the cylinder heads 
or putting a dome on the pistons . . . 

Joun L. Crisp 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Air Force, Mr. Crisp, and a dozen 
other Newsweek readers are right. 


Smock vs. Frock 
. . . I can explain the reason for Bonnie 
Prince Charlie’s being dressed as shown in 
your photograph [Dec. 19]. ; 
First reason—This is a smock, not a girl's 


Newsweek, February 13, 1950 
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Latest model Boeing B-50 Superfortress, successor to the renowned B-29 


Laongerlegs fora gtattlan Ol the peace 


This is one of the stalwarts of U. S. 
air defense. It’s the Boeing B-50D 
Superfortress in full fighting trim — 
ready to fly wherever it may be needed 
to keep the peace. It has a top speed 
of over 400 miles per hour. 

External fuel tanks, mounted under 
the outer wingtips, now make the 
14,000-horsepower Superfort useful 
Over greater distances than ever be- 
fore. In this way its normal cruising 
range has been increased to more 


than 6,000 miles without refueling. 

As an alternative, these wing tanks 
may be detached and replaced by 
bombs, increasing the total bomb-load 
to 28,000 pounds. 

The B-50D is an excellent example 
of the steady improvement in aircraft 
design that never ceases at Boeing. 
Successor to the indomitable Boeing 
B-17 and more directly to the B-29, 
famed for its wartime performance of 


the “impossible,” the B-50D has be- 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the B-50 Superfortresses, 


C-97 Stratofreighters and B-47 Stratojet bombers; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes. 


For the world's leading airlines, Boeing is building fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


hind it a broad range of 4-engine 
experience possessed by no other plane 
builder in the world. 

Working in close co-operation with 
the Air Force, Boeing engineers con- 
tinually find new ways to add speed, 
range or striking power without halt- 
ing production. That's why bombers 
that come off the line today are more 
potent weapons for world peace than 
they were a year ago — and why 
they will be still better tomorrow. 


SSOEMN is 





Vire Rope Arch Lines and Chokers 
result of hundreds of tests by 
engineers and West Coast loggers 
how ropes for logging could be 
+ + « In that practical way, every 
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Why men who watch costs 
Specify Roebling 





WIRE ROPE made of “Blue Center” steel has ex- 
traordinary ability to withstand abrasion, shock and 
fatigue—a roundabout way of saying that it lasts longer 
and costs less! And “Blue Center” steel is an exclusive 
Roebling development—made only by Roebling. Rec- 
ords show that “Blue Center” Steel makes today’s 
unbeatable wire rope for service and economy. 
Similarly, Roebling’s full range of electrical wires 
and cables, high carbon specialty wires, aggregate 
screens and woven wire cloth are the standard of 
quality. Research, engineering and the most modern, 
precision manufacturing facilities give the whole wide 
line of Roebling wires and wire products an unsur- 
passed plus value throughout industry. THAT’S WHY... 


Today its Reeling! 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. %& Chicago, 5525 W. 
Roosevelt Road * Cincinnati, 5253 Fredonia Ave. *& Cleveland, 701 St. Clair 
Ave., N. E. %& Denver, 4801 Jackson St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * 
Los Angeles, 216 S. Alameda St. & New York, 19 Rector St. * 
Philadelphia, 12 S. Twelfth St. * Portland, 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. 
* San Francisco, 1740 Seventeenth St. & Seattle, 900 First Ave. S. 


A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE 
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frock. It is an adaptation of the traditional 
working smock of the English plowman. (Not 
any longer worn, I understand, but to be 
seen in old prints and paintings. ) 

Second reason—The wearing of a smock 
has been a link between the children of 
aristocrat-and commoner for years. 

Trust Princess Elizabeth to follow that 
fine tradition. 








MurieL SworDER 
Visalia, Calif. ‘ 


Bureau Bouquet 


. . . I did want to drop you this line to 
tell you how much I appreciated the objec- 
tive and understanding manner in which you 
handled your references to the bureau and 
the problems with which it is faced [News- 
WEEK, Jan. 30]. I thought your article was 
factually correct, fair, and well done. 


J. Epcar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Subsidized Post Office? 


The statement in The Periscope for Jan. 9 
that “Postal subsidies for shipping lines, air 
lines, and rail lines come out of Post Office 
Department funds . . .” is incorrect. There 
is no subsidy to the railroads for handling 
mail. The subsidy, in fact, is the other way 
around, being paid from the railroads to the | 
Post Office Department. The rates for carry- 
ing mail by rail were fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1928 . . . Since | 
1939 alone . . . basic operating costs have 
on the average more than doubled . . . | 


*Ropert S. HENRY 
Vice President 
Association of American Railroads 
Washington, D. C. 


Periscope shouldn't have bracketed the 
railroads with mail carriers which receive out- 
right subsidies. The Post Office, in opposing 
a rail-rate increase, asks an investigation of 
railroad mail-carrying costs but does not 
claim a subsidy exists. For further informa- 
tion on the controversy see Special Report. 
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PRESENTING THE NEW 








1950'S FIRST AND FOREMOST FINE CARS 


OTHING could be finer—inside or out— 
N than the beautiful new 1950 Lincoln 
and the magnificent new 1950 Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan. 


Outwardly, their superb new body styl- 
ing stamps them as being the most dis- 
tinctive cars in America. 

Inwardly, their brilliantly fashioned 
new “Salon Styled” interiors, their rich 
new upholsteries and appointments, defi- 
nitely make them the most luxurious, too. 


And on the road, their combination of 
Lincoln power and HyDRA-MATIC* offers 
you a new range of performance that is 
unquestionably in a class by itself. 


For nothing could be finer in action 
than the powerful silken smoothness of 
the great new Lincoln “inVincible 8.” 


And nothing, you will also discover, 
could be easier than Lincoln’s new velvet- 
touch steering...or more comfortable 
than its new weather control system...or 


more restful than its new Fiberglas 
soundproofing...or more relaxing than 
the soft new Lincoln springing. 


If you haven't yet made an appoint- 
ment for a demonstration with your 
Lincoln dealer, by all means do so. For 
frankly, here are 1950's first and fore- 
most fine cars. Once you drive them, you 
will be certain that nothing could be 
finer on the road today. 


LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO, 






*Optional equipment at extra cost 
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Signs of Welcontt@e ‘ 
by the Wayside... 


Spring comes to Britain early... why don’t you? 


April is mild, May is merry in Britain! Then is the 
time to see her hedgerows flower-studded, her fields and wood- 
lands wearing their fresh green. Then is the free-from-crowds 
season for visiting her ancient places and attending 
her gay, Spring program of events. 
Now that your dollar buys more in Britain, start planning 
early for an early start, a wider tour, a longer stay! 
A varied, country-wide vacation is so easily arranged 
. . . where travel is quick and inexpensive, 
and even the farthest journey isn’t far. 














> 





Both in Britain’s big, modern hotels and her 
A ue | famous, old-world village inns, you’ll be comfort- 
\ et able and courteously attended. Ready with her 
he ei | warmest welcome, all Britain awaits you! 





Falstaff Hotel 


= . = 











Wherever you move in Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like —— 
those on this page. The Royal George, The Lorna Doone, 2 ——— 
The Good Times Inn, The Compleat Angler . . . these and \) FAIRWAY (, 
hundreds more will greet you hospitably by the wayside. M KAY 2 
In their infinite variety, Britain’s Inn Signs reflect her ( J. y) 
background of 2000 years of history . . . and symbolize her i a 


many-sided interests today. They keep reminding the trav- ae 
eller that this is a land of traditional events, of pageantry, 
of sport, of places long famous in literature and legend. 


Such varied fascinations! So much to do and see! 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 
for next April or May... 
and avoid the midsummer rush! 
Ask your travel agent for a 
FREE copy of Coming Events, 
and for other illustrated liter- 
ature on Britain. Or write to 
BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 





Where Your Dollar Goes Farther Than Ever 
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DEAR HEARTS AND GENEROUS PEOPLE: A paraphrase 
of the current song hit comes to mind when one reads the 
latest mortality figures on heart disease. It takes a greater 
toll in this country than the next five leading causes of 
death combined. American Heart Week 

begins Monday, Feb. 13, which includes 
Valentine’s Day, but the campaign_con- y 

ducted by the American Heart Associa- 

tion runs through the rest of this month. 

Your local affiliated association un- | 

doubtedly has called attention to the 
current drive for $6,000,000, of which 
70 per cent is distributed regionally. The 
remainder goes to the national associa- 
tion for research, education, and integrat- 
ing cardiac programs. We hope that Newsweek readers 
will consider the current goal a financial challenge, which 
they will meet as they have in ‘the past. 


FIGHT 


HEART 
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STRAWS IN THE WIND: Columnists and commentators 
alike have been quick to claim credit for first revealing the 
H or super-atomic bomb to their public. We find none of 
those claims dated ahead of the Periscope box in Nrews- 
WwEEK’s Nov. 21 issue (on the stands Nov. 17) which 
stated in part: “. . . Russia, like the U.S., now is 
theoretically capable of making a bomb 75 to 100 times as 
destructive as the one dropped on Hiroshima.” 

> In the same field, Periscope announced last August that 
a new element, 97, which does not occur in nature and is 
highly radioactive, had been produced in the University of 
California cyclotron. At that time, it was vehemently 
denied by university officials. Readers of NeEwsweexk’s 
Science story in the Jan. 30 issue know, of course, that the 
Periscope item has been confirmed with announcement “of 
the largest atom yet made by man or nature”—berkelium, 
or Element 97. 


DON’T MISS: The analysis, based on confidential reports, 
of current and complex deals between the Kremlin and the 
Chinese Communists on page 27 . . . The diagnosis of 
American railroad ailments on page 56. It’s another News- 
WEEK Special Report . . . The saga of Britain’s ‘Oliday King 
who has parlayed the pursuit of ‘appiness into about 
£5,500,000 sterling and who is ‘ustling American dollars 
(page 66) . . . The Religion department Baedeker describ- 
ing all roads to Rome in this Holy Year on page 74... The 
account of the amazing success achieved by publishers of 
books on horses for children on page 92. 


THE COVER: For the first time in eight years, Walt Disney 
has gone back to all-cartoon animation in his latest RKO 
release, “Cinderella.” He’s also gone back to the animal 
which made him famous—although 
it isn’t Mickey (always referred to 
as The Mouse around Disney’s stu- 
dios). Cinderella’s co-stars are some 
of “the bravest and most resource- 
ful” and funniest mice anybody has 
ever seen. According to NEWSWEEK’S 
Movie department, the heroine is the 
most human, in characterization and 
animation, to appear in any of Dis- 
ney’s cartooned fairy tales. The story behind Cinderella 
and her mice, beginning on page 84, marks the first cover 
research and reporting assignment for Leonard Slater since 
his arrival in Hollywood as Newsweex bureau chief. 


Yds Sctlee 
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**A manufacturing miracle... a masterpiece of design... a triumph of research .. « 
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the height of convenience . . . the ultimate in value... and what’s more... 


it’s going to be... advertised in... HOLIDAY!” 


HOLIDAY pages sell goods. So do HOLIDAY promo- 
tions in store windows and on store counters, 


To date, leading retailers have used more than . e 
ie ot Gadd peemete ‘te wae cand. HOLIDAY . . . the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 








Decisive Campaign Issue? 

GOP strategists believe the Fuchs spy 
disclosure will enable them to make Ad- 
ministration “softness” on Communism 
the chief campaign issue of 1950. Com- 
bining this with the Hiss conviction, Ache- 
son’s comment on it, and Truman’s earlier 
dismissal of the whole Communist threat 
as a “red herring,” these Republicans 
feel they at last have an issue that will 
put the Democrats on the defensive. If 
the present atmosphere can be main- 
tained until November, they hope the 
Communist issue will be-even more effec- 
tive than the meat shortage that won 
the GOP control of the Congress in 1946. 
Incidentally, Truman was advised by an 
aide to revise his red-herring crack in 
the light of the Hiss verdict. Truman 
smilingly replied that in politics one 
doesn’t confess to such mistakes. 


Newest Brannan Plan 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan’s next 
brain child will be a startling ten-year 
plan to transplant a million farm families 
into industry. He is putting finishing 
touches on a program whereby the gov- 
ernment would transport them from. the 
farm to industrial locations, pay for their 
job training, and provide subsistence 
allowances until they’re set. He will ask 
Congress for $450,000,000 to get the plan 
started. In selling the plan, Brannan will 
point out that technology has sharply 
reduced farm-manpower requirements. 
Unless about one-sixth of the present 
farmers can be lured from the soil, he will 
argue, crop surpluses will become a des- 
perate problem. 


National Notes 

Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith, former ambas- 
sador to Russia and First Army com- 
mander, will resign from the service as 
soon as he can find the right civilian job 
... United Nations Secretary General Lie 
is hopping mad Truman didn’t tell UN 
officials about the H-bomb decision be- 
fore announcing it . . . Added to the prob- 
lem of building a super-bomb may be an- 
other little-publicized puzzler—that of 
providing a plane big enough to carry it. 
In asking funds for an aeronautical re- 
search project last week, Senator Tydings 
hinted that one of its jobs would be to 
design such a craft . . . Given impetus by 
its Senate success, the Lodge bill to re- 
form electoral procedures (see page 20) 
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now is conceded a good chance of pass- 
ing the House. A generally overlooked 
effect of the measure would be to end the 
political requirement that a Presidential 
aspirant come from a big state. 


Where Are They Now? 

Henry Wallace’s friends believe he at 
last is nearing the end of the fellow- 
traveling road. Russian rough stuff in the 
Balkans and realization that the Russian- 
American breach leaves his party a po- 
litical wasteland have about persuaded 
him to resign as Progressive Party leader. 
Some believe he'll make a dramatic break 
with the party at its convention in Chi- 
cago late this month. Meanwhile Wal- 
lace’s former running mate, Sen. Glen 
Taylor, is proving surprisingly strong back 
home in Idaho. He has fallen all over him- 
self to please local Democrats and is now 
given a good chance of renomination and 
reelection. 


The Deal Hiss Rejected 

It can now be disclosed that Alger Hiss 
was offered immunity before his indict- 
ment in 1948 if he'd “tell everything.” 
Convinced Hiss was guilty and could 
open up new lines of FBI investigation, 
Alex Campbell, then chief of the Justice 
Department criminal division, told the 
defendant there was a strong case against 
him ‘and promised the perjury action 
would be dropped if he named accom- 
plices. Hiss coldly replied that the offer 
“makes no sense to me.” 


Savings-HBond Drive 

The Treasury will start a new drive 
this spring to step up sales of U.S. sav- 
ings bonds. With growing numbers of 
ten-year war bonds slated to come due, 
Secretary Snyder has set a sales goal of 
$4,000,000,000 this year. A quota drive 
by states and municipalities will get un- 
der way first, followed by a canvass of 
farms and rural areas during the fall har- 
vest. Workers will be urged to keep up 
payroll deductions in industry. Bonds 
currently redeemable at $28,800,000,000 
will fall due in 1951-55, with another 
$25,400,000,000 maturing in 1956-60. 


Political Notes 

F.D.R. Jr. is conducting a war of 
nerves against Representative Marcan- 
tonio, repeatedly advising his ALP col- 
league: “I hope you're enjoying this 
session, Marc—because it’s your last.” 
Roosevelt plans to invade Marcantonio’s 
district of New York City to campaign 
against him, just as the veteran pro- 


Communist worked for Roosevelt’s ALP 
opponent last year . . . Exceptionally 
heavy campaign Contributions are pouring 
into the bitter Pepper-Smathers Senate 
primary fight in Florida. Representative 
Smathers is blasting the senator’s sup- 
port of wartime FEPC and his earlier 
pro-Russian position . . . Look for more 
staff firings and resignations at the Re- 
publican National Committee. Executive 
Director Albert Hermann has the OK to 
get rid of the dead wood . . . Democratic 
strategists see a fair chance to pick up the 
House seats from Maine held by Robert 
Hale and Charles Nelson. 


Vv 


Bickering With the French 

The U.S.-French rift over the han- 
dling of the coal-rich Saar area is deeper 
than appears on the surface. It hasn't 
been publicized, but Foreign Minister 
Schuman flatly rejected a U.S. request 
that France defer its bid for a 50-year 
lease on the Saar coal mines. Schuman 
also refused to promise future consulta- 
tions on the matter with the U.S. and 
British. Both Washington and London 
fear that giving the French their way now 
would undermine the prestige of the Ade- 
nauer government among the Germans 
and jeopardize plans for bringing Ger- 
many into the Western family of nations. 


Break With Balkans? 

The death of Bulgarian Premier Kola- 
rov last month has caused a switch in 
U.S. plans to sever relations with that 
Balkan state. Washington was about to 
break with Bulgaria as a result of its 
espionage charges against Minister Don- 
ald Heath. Now it is postponing this in 
the hope Kolarov’s successor, Cherven- 
kov, may withdraw the charges and prove 
easier to get along with. If this doesn’t 
work out and if Russia’s other Balkan 
satellites continue to subject U.S. repre- 
sentatives to indignity and discomfort, 
Washington has quietly resolved to break 
with all of them. 


War of Words 

The Russian press now describes Alaska 
as “Soviet territory in the hands of an 
alien power’—sold without authority by 
the “corrupt” czarist regime . . . George 
Allen, U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia 
who helped to keep Iran out of Russian 
clutches when he was ambassador to 
Teheran, is now labeled a “spy, his hands 
wet with the blood of Iranian patriots, a 
cunning fox, and blood-thirsty wolf” . . . 
The Red China radio refers to Chiang 
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Kai-shek and Nationalist leaders as “the 
bandit chief Chiang and his accomplices” 
. . . In Yugoslavia, Marshal Tito encour- 
ages substitution of the word “socialism” 
for “Communism” . . . To the. socialist 
New Statesman and Nation of London, 
Alger Hiss is “Algernon” . . . Three new 
planets which Soviet astronomers claim 
they discovered have been named “Rus- 
sia,” “Moscow,” and “Komosomolia.” 


Foreign Notes 

Premier Salazar of Portugal is consid- 
ering remodeling that country’s govern- 
ment somewhat along U. S. lines, making 
the President the actual chief of state, 
not merely a figurehead. Salazar would 
replace the aged Marshal Carmona as 
President . . . Observers believe it would 
take an unprecedentedly aroused world 
opinion to force Soviet satellites to return 
25,000 children kidnapped from Greece 
during the guerrilla fighting and now be- 
ing Communist-trained in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia . . . Douglas Mackiernan, 
a U.S. vice consul in Nationalist China, 
is holed up in a hideout in the Himalayas, 
having failed to reach the pass to Pakis- 
tan before winter closed in. He’s safe as 
long as the Communists don’t find him 
...A party of former high-ranking Nazis, 
reportedly disguising themselves as Holy 
Year pilgrims, recently escaped from 
Western Germany into Italy, Leader of 
the group was Hartmann Lauterbacher, 
former gauleiter of Hannover, who made 
a getaway from an internment camp in 
the British zone of Germany. 


vWv 


Corporate Tax Outlook 

It’s too early to write off Truman’s 
proposal for higher corporation taxes. 
Although Congress has been cool, Ad- 
ministration men on the House Ways 
and Means Committee now see political 
appeal in the plan, which would ease 
taxes on small business firms and raise 
them on the big ones. Besides represent- 
ing fewer votes, some big fellows are will- 
ing to swap a boost in income-tax rates 
for a cut in excise taxes. However, the 
tax “loophole” in the depletion allowance 
now given producers of oil, gas, and min- 
erals won't be plugged. Oil and mining- 
state congressmen foresee no trouble in 


blocking this. 


Aviation Notes 

It’s been kept hush-hush so far, but 
expendable jet engines are being devel- 
oped for guided missiles. Noncritical ma- 
terials would be used, halving the present 
cost of engines and making possible tre- 
mendously increased production 
Another AF development project is a 
triphibian plane, equally at home on ice, 
land, or water . . . A bitter feud is brew- 
ing between the airlines and the Military 
Air Transport Service. Irked by the six 
monthly scheduled MATS flights to South 
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America, such lines as Panagra and 
Braniff complain they're losing fares be- 
cause of an unnecessary military opera- 
tion . . . North American is loading an 
experimental F-86A jet fighter with a 
quarter-million dollars’ worth of sensi- 
tive instruments to get more accurate 
airflow data on high-speed maneuvers 
than can be obtained by wind-tunnel 
mathematical processes . . . The Army 
will fire a new two-stage rocket early this 
spring in a bid to break the 250-mile 


straight-up record set last year. 


Taft-Hartley, Labor's Pal? 

Expect GOP leaders in the weeks 
ahead to pull a new one out of the hat re- 
garding Taft-Hartley. They will defend 
the labor law by showing that unions 
have resorted to it more than twice as 
often as employers. Labor will argue that 
employer harassments and the union-shop 
election requirement have made this 
necessary. But Republicans point out that 
union leaders have found the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act invaluable against Communists in 
the CIO and have used it repeatedly to 
raid Red-led unions such as the United 
Electrical Workers. 


Business Footnotes 

The naming of Paul Styles to fill 
]. Copeland Gray’s spot on the National 
Labor Relations Board will shift the 
board’s center of balance leftward. Gray 
was its most conservative member; Styles 
as a former AFL official is oriented pro- 
labor. The switch should give the pro- 
labor element a 3 to 2 edge on most is- 
sues . . . The general expectation that 
business will take a slight downward turn 
the second half of this year isn’t shared 
by some Federai Reserve Board experts. 
Basing their feeling on such symptoms 
as the continued demand for autos, they 
believe the FRB production index, on 
the upgrade since last summer, may well 
rise throughout 1950 . . . A stepped-up 
antimonopoly drive by the Federal Trade 
Commission will feature an investigation 
ot interlocking directorates—the first in 
more than ten years. 


Vv 


Movie Notes 

Hollywood cynics are amused that it’s 
RKO that’s going out on a limb pub- 
licity-wise on the Ingrid Bergman-Ro- 
berto Rossellini film, “Stromboli.” While 
its ads play up the “raging island . . . 
raging passions” angle, RKO’s president, 
Ned Depinet, heads the recently formed 
movie industry council which hopes to 
convince the public the movies really 
provide clean, instructive entertainment 
. . » Howard Hughes plans a big-budget 
production for “The Jane Russell Story,” 
starring Miss Russell. Plot: Miss Russell's 
real-life rise from a doctor’s receptionist 
to RKO stardom . . . June Allyson will 
be Fred Astaire’s next dancing partner 


. . - Major studios soon will end the ban 
em television appearances by their stars. 
Hollywood now is convinced the industry 
must stop acting like an ostrich over TV 
and get into the act. Otherwise TV might 
build up its own headliners to dim the 
costly luster of the movie stars . . . The 
Yankees and the Cardinals will play a 
synthetic World Series game for War- 
ner’s “Elmer the Great.” 


Shaw Goes Latin 

Diego Rivera, the controversial Mexi- 
can Communist artist, is designing the 
sets for an English-language movie ver- 
sion of George Bernard Shaw’s classic 
“Androcles and the Lion,” to be shot in 
I*-ly this year. Rivera was chosen by 
Shaw himself. Shaw also insisted that no 
U.S. or British actor play the lead and 
picked Cantinflas, the Mexican Charlie 
Chaplin, whom he regards as a genius. 
Because Cantinflas’s English is faulty, 
another actor may make the sound track. 


Book Notes 

A new short novel by John Steinbeck 
about a man who’s sterile will appear this 
spring. Steinbeck interrupted work on a 
lengthy novel to dictate the story in nine- 
teen days. A movie version already is 
under consideration . . . Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas, convalescing in Arizona 
from his riding accident, is revising 
proofs of his book “Of Men and Moun- 
tains.” It’s due this spring . . . Marriner 
S Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 
is writing a book of reminiscences, em- 
phasizing his relations with F.D.R. He’s 
being helped by Sidney Hyman, who 
worked with Robert Sherwood on “Roose- 
velt and Hopkins” . . . John Crosby, syn- 
dicated radio critic, is completing work 
on a first novel—not about radio . . . Jan 
Valtin, author of “Out of the Night,” is 
finishing a novel about unregenerate 
Nazis and black marketeers in a post- 
war German city. Title: “Wintertime.” 


Miscellany 

The Abbey Players are filming their 
Irish repertoire for television showing in 
the U.S. . . . Bert Lahr is looking over 
a proposed musical comedy about a 
frankfurter salesman who becomes a gen- 
eral in the Quartermaster Corps and ends 
up involved in a 5 per center scandal . . . 
The television version of Amos ’n’ Andy 
will be ready to roll in a few weeks. 
Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden, 
radio’s Amos ’n’ Andy, will produce the 
show but otherwise not participate . . . 
Paul Blanshard, author of “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power,” is going 
on a long tour abroad during which he 
will cover Holy Year activities for The 
Nation magazine . . . Party-giver Elsa 
Maxwell is conferring by phone with 
Prince Aly Khan in Switzerland with a 
view to easing the U.S. social debut of 
Aly and Princess Rita. 
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“KEEP AWAY SKIP...OR ONE OF YOU MIGHT GET HURT!”’ 


By ads got sharp claws and you've got sharp teeth, Skip. 
I wouldn’t want any accident to happen that might 
keep you from becoming good friends.” 

In business, too, accidents are a constant threat. That’s 
the reason why so many organizations of all sizes—small 
and large, across the nation—are protected by Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. Those who 
also qualify for Hardware Mutuals accident prevention service 
are getting expert help in eliminating the causes of accidents. 
This, plus Hardware Mutuals reputation for quick, sym- 
pathetic settlement of claims, results in higher employe 


morale and strengthens employes’ ‘‘feeling of belonging.” 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative about the 
policy back of the policy. He'll explain the many clear-cut 
benefits it offers you, such as fast, friendly, nationwide, 
day-and-night service—and prompt, fair claim handling. In 
addition, Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings 
to policyholders every year since organization. 

Phone Western Union 

Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name 
and adaress ot your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



















FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





>» A new approach to Russia on atomic controls is under con- 
sideration. The Administration will not retreat from its basic 
position—insistence upon foolproof controls and inspection— 
but some officials believe a new statement of the U. S. posi- 
tion is in order. 

Truman has ordered a study by the State and Defense De- 
partments of the form an official declaration might take. 
Despite the President’s recent disavowal of the need for 
a fresh attempt at international accord, the possibility of re- 
stating U.S. objectives and capitalizing on Senator McMahon's 
proposal will be thoroughly explored. 


> Definite steps to shape a Far Eastern policy are in progress, 
but major decisions await the return of Ambassador Jessup 
from Indo-China and Assistant Secretary of State Butterworth 
from Thailand. The findings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
their Far Eastern tour will also weigh heavily in the final 
decision. 


A schedule of priorities is being worked out. Indo-China is 
virtually certain to rank first among areas chosen for U.S. 
action. A start on economic and military aid can be made with 
the $75,000,000 voted by Congress last year, but additional 
funds may be sought. 


> Regional currency-clearing groups will be sought by ECA 
in lieu of the all-European organization stymied by British 
opposition. Although ECA officials will continue to campaign 
for Hoffman’s original plan, they privately admit to little hope 
of success, even after the British election. 

Britain’s rebuff of a European currency union shocked ECA, 
which had counted on the plan to strengthen its case before 
Congress. A stiff fight over ECA appropriations is now more 
certain than ever. 

Congressional attempts to punish Britain by cutting its share 
of funds will be opposed by Hoffman, despite his displeasure 
at the British attitude. ECA will also have to buck the adverse 
tide resulting from Britain’s curtailment of U.S. oil imports. 
A large ECA reserve fund to supplement basic allotments will 
be sought by Hoffman. Employing the carrot instead of the 
stick, ECA would reward nations cooperating on integration 
by granting “extra” funds. 


> The Administration’s big push for small-business aid is get- 
ting under way. Senate Majority Leader Lucas’s bill to lib- 
eralize RFC loans to small firms is expected to get priority 
treatment and may reach the Senate floor very soon. 

Other small-business-boosting measures will also get fairly 
prompt attention. Senator O’Mahoney’s proposed chain of 
capital banks will win support from those trying to stimulate 
nongovernment assistance to little business. 

Some legislative action seems assured. The Democrats are in- 
tent upon making a record that will win them the support of 
small businessmen in this year’s election. The existence of new 
business supports is also seen as a backstop against possible 
deflation later this year. 
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Washington ‘Trends 


> Dixiecrat strength is being discounted by Truman’s political 
advisers. They are telling the President that the states’ righters 
will be too feeble to enter a slate in the 1952 Presidential 
campaign. 

Return of Alabama and Louisiana to the Democratic fold, 
now predicted by party officials, would leave only Mississippi 
and South Carolina as Dixiecrat strongholds. Some Truman 
partisans believe a vigorous Fair Dealer might even win 
against James F. Byrnes in the South Carolina gubernatorial 
campaign. 

States’ righter interest in Eisenhower is a possible threat to 
Truman, however. Many Dixiecrats have indicated they 


would throw their support to the general if he became the 
Republican candidate. 


> Excise-tax cuts almost double those asked by the Adminis- 
tration are predicted by Congressional leaders. The slashes 
will extend to many more items than those listed by Treasury 
Secretary Snyder. Only tobacco and liquor levies are pretty 
sure to be left untouched. 


Some tax loopholes will be plugged by the final House bill, 
but it will still provide for a net loss of revenue. And chances 
are the addition of further excise cuts by the Senate will in- 
crease the deficit and invite a Truman veto. 


> A compromise extension of rent control may be offered by 
the Democrats as an election-year move. Now under con- 
sideration is a plan whereby progressively accelerated de- 
control would be planned through June 1951. But odds still 
favor the complete end of controls when the present law 
finally expires on June 30. 

The fight will begin late this month with a preliminary skir- 
mish over Housing Expediter Woods’s request for a $3,500,000 
deficiency appropriation to cover operations until June. Con- 
gress is reluctant to vote the funds, but labor and consumer 
groups will rally behind Woods, and the fate of the money 
bill will be a tip-off on chances for extension of controls. 


> Administration fears that unemployment would rise have 
abated as a result of an unexpectedly sharp decline in appli- 
cations for jobless compensation, which normally increase at 
this time of year. This reversal of a seasonal trend encourages 
Labor Department experts to hope that unemployment will 
be below the high 1949 level. 


There are still about 3,500,000 out of work, but total employ- 
ment is increasing and may soon hit 60,000,000. About a 
million new workers are expected to join the labor force this 
year. However, rapid population growth makes it likely that 
unemployment will increase in proportion to the total num- 
ber employed. 


> An Administration victory on displaced-persons legislation 
is now anticipated by Truman’s Congressional leaders. Al- 
though the bill reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
falls short of White House objectives, odds favor improving 
it on the Senate floor or in conference. 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 





SHEET STACKS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT READY FOR TRIMMING ... THEN TO AMERICA’S PRESSES 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression—without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers with new fiber, 
new formula, give you premium qual- 
ity press performance and reproduc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary paper! 


You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 
make-ready, on the press, you'll dis- 


cover new speed and dependability. 
Finally, in comparing reproduction 
with that of any other paper, at any 
price, you'll agree there’s a striking 
new difference in the quality of print- 
ing achieved with 1950 Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements—for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house ergans—look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. Yours—at the 
cost of ordinary paper. 
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Ever take a 3 hour bath? The pulp in 1950 
Levelcoat does —and gets bleached snow-white 
in the process. And the new, superior LongLac 
sulphate fibers—a special pulp ingredient—result 
in new body strength, new resilience, never-before 
whiteness in all four new papers. 





Round and round she goes . . . and each roll 
is adjusted for correct tension to protect the 
mirror-smooth paper surface. For in 1950 Level- 
coat, the new coating formulation assures uni- 
form ink reception, equal pick resistance, bril- 
liant colors of maximum tonal density. 





It’s on the nose! Sensitive scales constantly 
check each lot of paper for moisture content. 
In all, 79 similar checks from tree to press are 
used to control the quality of 1950 Levelcoat— 
and assure the press performance and reproduc- 
tion of higher-priced paper. 





New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Litholect provides a moisture-and 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors wit}:out loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. With the new LongLac 
fibers, Multifect has added «irength, better 
foldability, greater uniiussuity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* TRADEMARK 








"YOU SAVED HER LIFE”’ 


“TI saw the danger signal just in time — a ball bouncing into 
the street. I slowed down and it’s lucky I did. For a little girl 
came racing after it so fast I barely stopped in time. 

“The child seemed totally unconcerned but I'll never 
forget the look on her mother’s face. She lifted the youngster 
in her arms. Then, turning to me, she said, ‘I never should have 
let her play so close to the street. You saved her life.’ 

“Of course, I’d only done what every responsible driver 
would do, but the mother’s words gave me a warm glow. And 
I was more pleased than ever at a decision I made. 

“When I renewed my car insurance, I bought Liberty 
Mutual’s ‘package’ for car and home owners. It puts all my 
insurance policies together in one place and makes my in- 
surance easy to understand. It also contains practical advice 
on how to avoid highway and home accidents. 

“This experience taught me that the best insurance ‘works 
to keep me safe.’ It costs less and is worth more.” 

Safe driving always pays big dividends. It prevents tragedy 
and the endless regret of knowing you have caused suffering 
to others. It helps to keep down the cost of car insurance. 

By serving policyholders direct, Liberty Mutual cuts costs 
in another way, too. It costs us less to do business and that’s 


important in a mutual organization such as ours, for savings 
are returned to our policyholders in dividends at policy ex- 
piration time. Many policyholders have reduced their annual 
home and car insurance bills by $20 to $75 or more. 

If you feel that your present protection has been costing 
too much, why not phone or visit your nearest Liberty 
Mutual office? There are 119 from coast to coast. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


* We work to keep you safe ... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Hydrogen Age... Whither America? 


The ugly truth was that President Tru- 
man had no choice. 

He couldn’t very well say: “No, the 
United States won’t build the H-bomb,” 
for Soviet Russia unquestionably would 
have considered that an invitation to 
aggression. 

The Russians already had the great- 
est army in the world, the greatest air 
force, and the greatest underseas fleet. If 
they could gain atomic supremacy as 
well—and by default, at that—there would 
be nothing to stop them from conquer- 
ing the world, 

They were fully capable of building 
the H-bomb. And there was nothing to 
deter them from building it. The iron 
men behind the Iron Curtain didn’t have 
any of the moral qualms that had trou- 
bled so many Americans since Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

The deadly fear that haunted Harry 
S. Truman was that Soviet Russia already 
had started work on the bomb. 

Asleep: Most Americans took it for 
granted that Russia was far behind the 
United States in atomic development. 
That could be; and certainly every 
American (except the handful of Com- 


Keystone 


munists and their fellow travelers) hoped 
it was. The fact remained, however, that 
no one knew for sure. Most Americans 
had been thoroughly convinced that 
Russia wouldn't have the A-bomb be- 
fore 1952 at the earliest. They had 
learned that it was folly to underesti- 
mate the Russians. 

Actually, beyond the fact that Russia 
already was producing A-bombs and 
that it had the scientists, technicians, 
and theoretical knowledge to produce 
H-bombs, the United States knew very 
little about the extent of Russia’s atomic 
development. 

In contrast, in spite of the unprec- 
edented secrecy which surrounded the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Russians could not help being ex- 
tremely well informed about the U.S.A.’s 
progress. Starting with the Smyth Re- 
port, the AEC had kept the American 
people—and the world—as fully informed 
as the demands of military security per- 
mitted. And long before the United 
States tested its first A-bomb in New 
Mexico, Russian agents had been ener- 
getically at work spying out the secrets 
of the Manhattan Project, with the con- 


nivance of American, Canadian, and Brit- 
ish Communists, 

How successful they had been was 
first revealed during the Canadian spy 
trials four years ago. Then, Dr. Alan 
Nunn May had admitted giving samples 
of U-233 and U-235, as well as other 
atomic secrets, to Soviet agents. 

Awake: Last week in London, Scot- 
land Yard made an even more sensational 
arrest. Following up leads supplied by 
the American FBI, the British police 
seized Dr. Emil Julius Klaus Fuchs. One 
of Britain’s foremost atomic scientists, 
Fuchs had participated on the highest 
levels in all the work of the Manhattan 
Project from 1943 until 1946. When he 
revisited the United States the follow- 
ing year, he was given access to many of 
the postwar secrets of Oak Ridge. 

Scotland Yard Comdr. Leonard Burt 
booked the 38-year-old scientist in Bow 
Street Magistrate’s Court on two charges: 
(1) that he gave American atomic se- 
crets to Russia in 1945 and (2) that he 
gave British secrets to Russia in 1947. 

An informed official was asked: “How 
much did he know about the bomb?” 

The official replied sadly: “He knew 
everything.” 

Mr. Truman had already given the 
go-ahead signal for building the H-bomb 
when he learned that Scotland Yard was 
planning to arrest Fuchs. The arrest mere- 
ly dramatized the necessity for his ac- 
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Arrested by Scotland Yard Commander Burt, Fuchs was charged with being another Red A-bomb spy, like May 
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tion. Horrible as the idea of preparing 
for atomic warfare might be, the United 
States had no alternative. The Russians 
had rejected every offer to stop the 
atomic-arms race and to place atomic 
development under international control. 
They were going right ahead producing 
atomic weapons. The nation’s only 
safety lay in outproducing Russia. 


The Personable Dr. Fuchs 

Dr. Klaus Fuchs was a Quaker, the son 
of Prof. Emil Fuchs, a minister in Rus- 
selsheim, Germany, who had devoted his 
life to Christian Socialism and religious 
pacifism. And it was in this atmosphere 
that he grew up, attending high school 
in Heppenheim and then matriculating 
at Kiel University to study mathematics 
and physics. 

Germany in the early ‘30s was no place 
for socialists and pacifists. Hitler's bully- 
boys were on the march. The elder Fuchs 
was thrown into a Nazi concentration 
camp, where he spent nine months. A 
daughter committed suicide by flinging 
herself under a subway train in Berlin, 
after unsuccessfully attempting to flee to 


sonable young man, hard-working and 
brilliant, whose honesty and patriotism 
seemed above reproach. But he was 
secretly a Communist. For the rise of 
Nazism had turned Fuchs’s socialism and 
pacifism sour. When he landed in Eng- 
land, he already was an underground 
member of the party. And by 1939, FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover said last week, 
he was “a paid Soviet agent.” 

Fuchs kept his secret well. Suspecting 
nothing, the British made him a member 
of the atomic-energy commission which 
it sent to America in 1943 to help build 
the A-bomb. He worked on the Man- 
hattan Project from December of that 
year until June 1946. He participated in 
the early research on the gaseous-diffu- 
sion process in New York and then went 
to Los Alamos with a British scientific 
team assigned to weapons work. 

Testifying last week before the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, Leslie Groves, wartime chief of 
the Manhattan Project, said he had no 
choice but to accept Fuchs’s British cre- 
dentials. 

Fuchs revisited the United States in 
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FBI Director Hoover told reporters Fuchs was “a paid Soviet agent” 


Czechoslovakia. Klaus Fuchs was lucky. 
He managed to make his way to Eng- 
land, where he completed his studies and 
became a physicist. In 1942 he was 
granted British citizenship. 

He was a slim, dark, bespectacled 
young man, quiet and unassuming. Every- 
one liked him, and everyone trusted him. 
And he was almost spectacularly able. 
Inevitably he was drafted for atomic re- 
search. He became one of Britain’s top- 
ranking atomic scientists. 

In some ways it was the Alger Hiss 
story all over again—the story of a per- 
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November 1947 as a member of the 
British delegation to participate in dis- 
cussions on how much atomic information 
could safely be declassified. No objection 
was raised when he asked to make a tour 
of the Argonne National Laboratory at 
Chicago. 

Again returning to England, Fuchs re- 
sumed his work on the British atomic 
project. He became head of the Ministry 
of Supply’s Theoretical Physics Division, 
the deputy chief scientific officer at Har- 
well, Britain's most important atomic in- 
stallation. Precisely how the FBI became 


suspicious of Fuchs was not revealed last 
week. There were reports that, just as the 
FBI had tipped off Scotland Yard to 
Fuchs’s alleged espionage activities, so 
the FBI itself was given a lead on him 
by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
Fuchs, it was said; may have had con- 
nections with Dr. Alan Nunn May, who 
said in his confession: “About a year 
ago, whilst in Canada, I was contacted 
by an individual whose identity I decline 
to divulge . . . At one meeting, I gave 
the man microscopic amounts of Uranium 
233 and Uranium 235... I also gave the 
man a written report on atomic research 
as known to me.” 

Other sources believed the FBI had 
come across Fuchs’s trail while investi- 
gating Dr. Israel Halperin, a former 
professor of mathematics at Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Ont., who had the 
cover name of “Bacon” in the Canadian 
spy ring. 

Precisely how much information Fuchs 
turned over to Russia also was undis- 
closed. He could have told Russia almost 
everything it had to know to build the 
A-bomb and a good deal about the pre- 
liminary studies on the H-bomb as well. 
For, as the Smyth report revealed, while 
on the Manhattan Project Fuchs worked 
on “experimental data . . . to calculate 
the critical size of the bomb.” He also 
examined “the mechanics of the re- 
action,” “calculated the amount of energy 
likely to be released in an atomic ex- 
plosion,” and studied “the conditions for 
increasing the amount.” And no secrets 
ever were kept from him. 

Shocking: He couldn't have been 
quite as well informed about the H- 
bomb, but he did know that American 
atomic scientists were conducting the 
fundamental research and he was in a 
position to pick up much of what they 
had learned. For at Los Alamos he 
worked under Dr. H. A. Bethe of Cornell 
University, who conducted much of the 
research. “He was a first-class scientist,” 
Dr. Bethe recalled sadly last week. He 
had access to “vital secrets.” 

On Friday, FBI Director Hoover was 
closeted for three hours with a Senate 
Appropriations subcommittee. It was a 
secret meeting, but later Republican Sen. 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire de- 
clared that Hoover’s story of Fuchs’s ac- 
tivities was “one of the most shocking 
things I have ever listened to.” 

Hoover was quoted as saying the 
Fuchs case had so many ramifications 
that he believed the FBI and Scotland 
Yard had only partially unraveled it. 
There was no doubt about Fuchs’s guilt, 
he said. 

The British had an airtight case 
against him, and the scientist had con- 
fessed. But Fuchs had not worked alone. 
There might be many more arrests and 
many more sensations before the full 
story was uncovered. 
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Why We'll Make the H-Bomb 


The United States could have started 
work on the H-bomb as far back as the 
fall of 1945. Once the nation’s atomic 
scientists had. succeeded in building the 
A-bomb, there was no really formidable 
obstacle in the way. The theory of the 
H-bomb had long been known. And with 
the A-bomb, science had at last created 
the mechanism necessary to make that 
even more deadly weapon. The A-bomb 
was capable of producing on earth the 
solar temperatures required to fuse light 
elements. Thus it could be the long- 
sought H-bomb “trigger.” 

There were numerous reasons—moral, 
technical, and military—why the AEC 
didn’t buckle down to work on the 
H-bomb at once. Although the moral rea- 
sons colored all the others, they were only 
partly responsible for the commission’s 
decision to make haste slowly. It was 
true, of course, that many, if not most, 
of the nation’s atomic scientists had de- 
veloped “a Hiroshima complex”; they 
were appalled by the death and destruc- 
tion which the A-bomb had wrought; and 
they detested the idea of dev sloping an 
even more murderous weapon. On the 
other hand, as patriotic Americans, they 
were ready to squelch any moral reserva- 
tions they might have if the AEC gave 
the go-ahead signal. 

The Arguments: The technical rea- 
sons which led the AEC to signal go-slow 
instead were imposing: 
> There were still many mathematical 
calculations and technical studies to 
make. 
> On the basis of the limited knowledge 
available, it seemed likely that building 
the H-bomb would require as much man- 
power and money as the original Man- 
hattan Project. 
> The sudden end of the war had com- 
pletely disrupted the A-bomb project, 
with scientists leaving by the scores to re- 
turn to university classrooms and indus- 
trial laboratories. All the scientific, tech- 
nical, and administrative personnel that 
could be mobilized were needed to get 
A-bomb production rolling again. 
>In the long run, the success of the 
H-bomb project would depend on 
A-bomb production, because the A-bomb 
was needed to make the H-bomb work. 

Equally impressive were the military 
considerations: 

P With the A-bomb, the United States 
already had an atomic monopoly, and 
that monopoly was sufficient to hold the 
Bear at bay. There was, consequently, no 
pressing need for the H-bomb. 

> As long as the monopoly existed, more- 
over, it was militarily sounder to con- 
centrate all the nation’s scientific and 
technical energies on increasing the ef- 
ficiency of A-bomb production and the 
destructiveness of the bomb itself. For 


the A-bomb, military leaders said, was” 
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for the moment militarily more useful. 

The AEC didn’t stop all work on the 
H-bomb. Numerous theoretical and tech- 
nical problems were solved. The scientists 
gradually whittled down the probable 
cost of building the H-bomb to about 
$200,000,000. However, there was no 
sense of urgency about the project. After 
all, the Russians weren’t expected to have 
even the A-bomb for years. 

The Alert: Then, on Friday, Sept. 23, 
President Truman announced that Rus- 
sia had achieved an atomic explosion. 
Subsequent data showed that it was no 
accident but a real A-bomb test. The 
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than Russia, several of them argued; 
American industry was more heavily con- 
centrated, and the nation’s cities were far 
more populous. From this, some drew 
the conclusion that, instead of developing 
the H-bomb, the United States should 
concentrate on finding some way to de- 
fend itself against atomic weapons. Oth- 
ers insisted the nation should make 
another attempt to reach agreement with 
the Russians on control of atomic energy. 

President James Conant of Harvard, 
as senior member of the committee under 
Chairman J. Robert Oppenheimer, made 
himself spokesman for this group. First 





Acme 


Congress and the AEC started rechecking our atomic security* 


Joint Chiefs immediately revised all their 
previous thinking on the H-bomb, It was 
imperative, they now decided, to start 
building the new weapon at once. A sub- 
committee of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee launched an 
investigation at Los Alamos, Hanford, 
and the AEC laboratory of the University 
of California at Berkeley, and came up 
with the same conclusion. So did Demo- 
cratic Sen. Brien McMahon, chairman of 
the committee, as well as two members 
of the AEC, Rear Admiral Lewis Strauss 
and Gordon E. Dean. 

A Presidential directive to start H-bomb 
development at once was drafted. Then, 
unexpectedly, the AEC General Advisory 
Committee spoke up. And all signals 
were off. 

For the Advisory Committee reported 
that many scientists were reluctant to 
undertake the job. The objecting scien- 
tists offered numerous reasons. The 
H-bomb was a weapon to which the 
United States was far more vulnerable 


through Sidney Souers, then executive 
secretary of the National Security Coun- 
cil, and later in a direct talk with Mr. 
Truman, he argued that nothing should 
be done about the H-bomb before free 
and open discussion. The President raised 
the obvious objections: 

How could the people make a judg- 
ment, he asked, unless they knew all the 
complex factors involved—military, politi- 
cal, and scientific? And how could he 
permit those facts to become public? 

He didn’t have to, Conant replied. The 
basic fact—that we had the hydrogen 
formula—was no more a secret from Rus- 
sia than Russia’s having it was a secret 
from us. Let there be a Congressional 
debate then on the general subject of 
hydrogen development. Let the Voice of 
America report that debate. Out of that 
might come an agreement with Russia. 
And if no agreement were reached, at 





*Chairman Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; Chairman David Lilienthal of 
the AEC; and Chairman Brien McMahon of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee. 
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least we could go ahead on the H-bomb 
with the moral advantage of an open 
decision, supported by the people—some- 
thing the Russians could not claim. 

The Problem: Now the State De- 
partment stepped in. Any such debate as 
Conant proposed would be twisted by the 
Russians to support a renewed charge of 
“warmongering,” it declared. The Se- 
curity Council agreed, and Mr. Truman 
again privately ordered the AEC to start 
experimental work on the H-bomb. 

The scientists came up with a new 
proposition: negotiations with the Rus- 
sians. This, too, was vetoed by the State 
Department. The department pointed 
out that we had been conducting nego- 
tiations with the Russians on atomic 
control ever since the Baruch plan was 
first offered. 

The work went ahead, but the scien- 
tists remained dissatisfied. Their discus- 
sions among themselves began to leak 
into the press. Finally, in a television in- 
terview, Democratic Sen. Edwin C. John- 
son of Colorado revealed that science was 
capable of making a super-bomb—the 
H-bomb—1,000 times more powerful than 
the A-bomb detonated at Hiroshima. And 
the fat was in the fire. 

Harry Truman was bombarded with 
questions. He had to answer them. On 
Tuesday, Jan. 31, he issued a formal 
statement: “I have directed the Atomic 
Energy Commission to continue its work 
on all forms of atomic weapons, including 
the so-called hydrogen or super-bomb.” 
Under the circumstances, it was the only 
answer he could give. 
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Snyder: A tax cut for babies 
THE CONGRESS: 


Tax Cuts and Boosts 


With a flourish Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder last week finally un- 
veiled the Administration’s new tax plan. 
It was just what Congress had expected. 
Snyder proposed tax cuts amounting to 
$655,000,000 annually. To compensate 
for them, he urged increases running to 
$1,665,000,000. The country’s yearly tax 
bill estimated at $38,000,000,000, would 
swell to $39,010,000,000. 

Snyder recommended the repeal of the 
3 per cent tax on transportation of 


property and the 20 per cent tax on 
baby oils, powders, and lotions. In addi- 
tion, he said, the 15 per cent levy on 
transportation of persons should be re- 
duced to 10 per cent, the 25 per cent levy 
on telegrams and long-distance telephone 
calls to 15 per cent, and the 20 per cent 
retail excises on furs, luggage, jewelry, 
and toilet preparations to 10 per cent. 

On the other hand, Snyder declared, 
the 10 per cent manufacturers’ tax on 
radios should be extended to television 
sets; corporation, estate, and gift taxes 
should be revised to produce $1,075,000,- 
000 of additional revenues, and loopholes 
in the revenue code should be plugged 
to bring in another $590,000,000. 


Electoral Vote Change 


To Republican Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, the Electoral 
College system was an anachronism, 
which served only to keep the South 
solidly Democratic. Under it, there was 
just no point in a Southerner voting Re- 
publican, he argued. He wanted it abol- 
ished in favor of his own plan to divide 


the elector..' vote of each state among - 


the Presidentiz! candidates in exact pro- 
portion with their popular vote. 
Nonsense, thundered Republican Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. Any electoral 
votes the Lodge plan might gain for the 
GOP in the South would be more than 
offset by its losses in the North. “There 
isn’t the slightest evidence that the Re- 
publicans could successfully increase the 
percentage of their vote in the South,” 





Significance of the H-Bomb, and America’s Dilemma 


Americans, who would much rather 
take long drives in the country, talk over 
the back fence, or play Canasta, find 
themselves running in the greatest arma- 
ments race of all time. The cold war is 
more than a phrase. As long as the 
United States had an atomic monopoly, it 
could feel fairly secure. Even ‘after the 
Russians succeeded in building an A- 
bomb, a majority of Americans weren't 
too alarmed, After all, they reasoned, the 
U.S.A. had an A-bomb stockpile, which 
the Russians didn’t, and was far ahead in 
atomic research. 

Mr. Truman’s order to continue work 
on the H-bomb chilled many, for it meant 
that the atomic-arms race was being 
stepped up. Nevertheless, the prevailing 
view was that we still had a secure lead, 
and time to maneuver. Sen. Brien Mc- 
Mahon’s proposal last week that we un- 
derwrite a $50,000,000,000 worldwide 
aid plan in return for Russian agreement 
to control atomic weapons was a reflec- 
tion of this attitude. 

The arrest of Dr. Fuchs shattered all 
such illusions. 

Atomic weapons alone cannot give the 


United States security, and in the present 
armaments race the United States does 
not hold all the advantages. Russia, with 
its totalitarian system, can disperse in- 
dustry, conscript troops, recruit slave 
labor, divert raw materials, workers, tech- 
nicians, and scientists from civilian to 
military production, and concentrate its 
entire national effort on preparations for 
war with almost no thought of the conse- 
quences. If the Russian people object, the 
Russian police can simply shoot them. 

The American people eventually may 
decide to make the sacrifices necessary to 
keep up with the Russians, but they won’t 
like the idea. For Americans, the pros- 
pect of living under a war economy in 
peacetime would be repulsive. Yet, as the 
arms race becomes more intense, Ameri- 
cans may find themselves with no alter- 
native—unless the Russians can be in- 
duced to agree to international control of 
atomic energy and strengthening of the 
United Nations, 

Thus far, all efforts to bring about 
agreement have failed. Cajolery, ap- 
peasement—all such have been tried. And 
the Russians have rejected all. Last 


week, for the first time, some members 
of Congress were beginning: to speculate 
on what had formerly been an almost 
forbidden subject—preventive war. 

Their idea: that perhaps the only way 
out was simply to hand Soviet Russia an 
ultimatum—either agree on international 
controls or else. 

In veiled language, Democratic Rep. 
Henry Jackson, a member of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee, even brought the subject out of the 
cloakrooms and onto the floor of the 
House 

“The atomic bomb has succeeded in 
preventing the outbreak of a hot war, but 
it has left the world living in armed 
camps.” he said, outlining the ominous 
problem. “If the camps should come to 
possess hydrogen bombs, even this con- 
dition of an armed truce might well be- 
come intolerable. What should be our 
course of action if a part of the world 
should fail to accept participation in a 
scheme of international control of hydro- 
gen energy? That may well be the No. |! 


_question confronting our scientists and 


statesmen in the hydrogen age.” 
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he insisted. “It’s not so easy to change 
the voting habits of a one-party state.” 

In the showdown Lodge won. For 
when his proposal for a change in the 
constitutional system of electing a Presi- 
dent came to a vote, seventeen Republi- 
cans voted with him. That was enough 
to give the proposal the necessary two- 
thirds, since the Democrats were over- 
whelmingly for it, too: 
>The Southern Democrats believed it 
would increase the power of the South. 
The party no longer would be able to 
take the South for granted, 
>The Northern Democrats thought it 
would lessen the influence of minority 
parties. It would be impossible for a 
third party to become the balance of 
power and thus gain a bargaining power 
far beyond its popular support. 

The same considerations were expected 
to prevail when the Lodge plan 
reached the House, but Taft was 
not yet ready to give up the fight. 
He planned to rally House con- 
servatives to a last stand in de- 
fense of the Electoral College. 


TRIALS: 


The tall blond girl stared fixedly 
at nothing. A few minutes earlier, 
she had been told the terrible news. 
Her father was riddled with “can- 
cer.” He had from three days to 
three months of tortured life left. 
And Carol Paight had been very 
close to her father. A jovial, strap- 
ping Stamford, Conn., police ser- 
geant, he had taken her hunting, 
sailing, and fishing. 

But when friends came to com- 
miserate with her, the 21-year-old 
girl's numbed composure shattered. 
Picking up a glass, she smashed it 
against a wali and broke into con- 
vulsive sobs. When she had calmed 
down, she drove off in her father’s 
car to pick up her mother so that the 
two could visit the dying man at Stam- 
ford Hospital. 

The thought of her father’s incurable 
illness became larger and uglier in Carol’s 
mind. And mixed up with it was another 
idea. In the glove compartment of the 
car was her father’s service revolver. She 
had placed it there herself. When she 
called for her mother, the revolver was 
hidden in Carol’s coat pocket. 

At the hospital she rushed ahead to 
Carl Paight’s room while her mother 
talked to the doctor. He was asleep, still 
under the anesthetic of the exploratory 
Operation which revealed the cancer in 
his stomach. The girl pointed the gun at 
his head and fired one shot. Out in the 
corridor she told a nurse: .“Please look at 
my father.” 

Completely dazed, she was led into 
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another room. When the police arrived, 
hysteria hit her. “I had to do it,” she 
screamed before collapsing. “I couldn’t 
bear to see him suffering.” Hospitalized 
for shock, she muttered: “I can’t remem- 
ber what happened, I can’t remember 
anything,” as she went under a strong 
sedative. Once, when she woke up, she 
said: “I feel fine. Is Daddy. dead yet? I 
can’t ever sleep until he is dead.” Hysteria 
seized her again and another sedative was 
administered. 

Pro and Cen: Shocked by the tragic 
death of the town’s best-loved police 
officer, Stamford split sharply in its re- 
action to Carol’s act. Should the “mercy 
killing” of a pain-racked man be con- 


doned? Or should it be treated like any 


‘murder? Mrs. Paight had an answer. “She 


had the old Paight guts,” said the girl’s 
mother. “She only did what I would have 





done if I'd had the courage.” The law 
took another view. On Oct. 1—eight days 
after the shooting—Carol was arraigned 
on a charge of second-degree murder and 
taken to the Fairfield County jail in 
Bridgeport. 

Two weeks ago Carol Ann Paight’s 
trial began in a Bridgeport Superior 
Court. Forty-seven witnesses were called 
by the defense, 30 of them to attest to 
her character. Speaking rapidly in a 
hoarse voice, Mrs. Paight told the court 
last week of Carol’s happy home life and 
of the deep love that existed between 
father and daughter. She spoke of other 
deaths caused by cancer in the Paight 
family and of Carol’s “cancer phobia.” 

Dr. Clifford D. Moore, who had given 
the girl a psychiatric examination two 
and a half hours after she shot her father, 
said that Carol went into a “fugue” state 


Acme 


Mrs. Paight and Carol: Cancer was a phobia 
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before she shot her father. He defined 
this as “a staté of mind in which the in- 
dividual seemingly acts normally, but is 
under the control of the subconscious 
mind” and unaware of the nature of the 
act committed. 

Witness: Last Thursday, Carol took 
the stand. Clutching a small crucifix and 
a white handkerchief in her hands, and 
biting her lips, she answered her lawyer's 
questions in a voice that was scarcely audi- 
ble. Did she remember being told that 
her father had cancer? David Goldstein 
asked. Yes, said Carol, “Do you remem- 
ber anything after that?” he pressed. “I 
remember waking up the next day,” the 
girl whispered. The defense rested. 

The prosecution case consisted of eight- 
een witnesses—among them a psychiatrist 
who claimed that Carol had been sane at 
the time of the shooting but had lapsed 
into a “genuine amnesia” afterward. 

This week, after summations and 
Judge John A. Cornell’s charge, the 
case went to the jury. The legal 
question before them: Was Carol’s 
crime “premeditated”? The real 
question: Could a “mercy killer” 
be forgiven? 


, Conspirators or Lovers? 


Valentin Gubitchev, a Russian 
engineer employed by the United 
Nations, was just “a crazy, crazy 
man wanting to be with a woman,” 
his lawyer, Abraham Pomerantz, 
asserted. 

Judith Coplon was “a little kitten 
type, always smiling, basking in the 
sunshine of people’s approval, inno- 
cent of any intent to wrong the 
United States,” Archibald Palmer, 
her lawyer, insisted. 

They were two conspirators who 
had spied on the Justice Depart- 
ment’s_ internal-security section, 
government prosecutors contended. 

It was on this field of romance 
versus espionage that the Coplon- 
Gubitchev trial was played last week in 
Foley Square Federal Courthouse, New 
York. Pomerantz carried the ball for the 
defense and made the legal points. Palmer 
ran interference. His verbal lunges kept 
the court in an uproar, “We’re in a cul de 
sac between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee,” he said. Or: “Comme ci, comme ¢a 
Your Honor, which means I bow to your 
wishes,” he told the court. 

Against this the government plodding- 
ly put its FBI men into the line. One 
after the other, they told of meetings on 
street corners between the two defend- 
ants. One had lasted five seconds. For 
romance, this was a fleeting encounter. 
Triumphantly, the defense showed that 
Judy and Gubitchev had argued public- 
ly and vehemently on one occasion. Spies 
don’t behave that way in public, said 
Pomerantz. It was a lover’s quarrel. But 
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hanging over the defense were the secret 
papers and FBI data slips which had 
been found in Judy’s purse at the time of 
her arrest. Could these be transformed 
into billets doux? 

_By the week’s end, Pomerantz and 
Palmer were still talking of love, still 
pounding away at the FBI witnesses, 
and still busily scraping at Judge Syl- 
vester Ryan’s nerves. Ryan had already 
exploded twice. If they could unhinge 
him sufficiently, the defense lawyers 
would have grounds for a mistrial. In 
the meantime, they put their heads to- 
gether and serenaded the jury with “I 
Can't Give You Anything but Love.” 


CRIME: 


The Sex Rampage 


A sex crime against a child is so hor- 
rible that it arouses the wrath of the 
community in which it occurs like no 
other event. Several of them arouse the 
whole nation and, if spread over the 
front pages of newspapers, become a “sex 
crime wave.” Recently just that hap- 
pened. As a result, the demand for tight- 
ening of sex laws became insistent and in 
some cases effective. ‘ 

Study: But in this emotion-packed de- 
mand for new legislation, few bothered 
to determine exactly who the “sex crimi- 
nals” were and how important they were 
in the national crime picture. Last week, 
a New Jersey commission, appointed ten 
months ago to study the subject, released 
its findings. Its report, based on the ex- 
haustive investigation of a group of psy- 
chiatrists and penologists, tossed cold 
water on much of the so-called sex prob- 
lem. 

The average sex offender, said Paul 
W. Tappan of New York University, who 
wrote the report, is a mild-mannered, 
much-maligned, and non-dangerous per- 
son who seldom repeats his offense and 
even more seldom becomes a murderer. 
“Every conceivable variety of approach 
has been recommended in recent months 
to ‘meet the sex problem’ . . . the death 
penalty .. . castration . . . goat-gland ex- 
tracts, psychoanalysis, shock treatment.” 
Most of these, Tappan said, were based 
on popular misconceptions: 
> That there are tens of thousands of 
homicidal sex fiends abroad in the land. 
Actually, Tappan points out, the vast ma- 
jority of sex deviates are minor offenders. 
And sex offenses over the period of years 
have averaged only between 2 and 5 per 
cent of all crimes taken to court. Murder, 
moreover, seldom goes with sex crimes. 
> That sex offenders are usually repeat- 
ers. Instead, they have one of the lowest 
repeater rates of all types of crimes. 
Those who repeat are mainly minor 
offenders—peepers, exhibitionists, homo- 
sexuals—rather than violent criminals who 
attack women and children, Progression 
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Replacement: With H.S.T. looking on apprehensively, Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark swears in the President's new special 
counsel, Charles S. Murphy, who replaced crony Clark Clifford. 


from minor to major sex crimes is rare. 

“We are peculiarly at a loss in the 
handling of abnormal sex offenders,” 
Tappan reported. “Methods of effective 
treatment have not yet been worked 
out. The states that have passed special 
laws on the sex deviate do not even at- 
tempt treatment . . . Most psychiatrists 
think . . . that undoubtedly a very high 
percentage of deviates would not re- 
spond to treatment.” 

Punishment: The question of tighter 
laws for sex offenders, Tappan noted, 
raised a far more important point. Those 
raked in under state laws are usually 
minor offenders, instead of serious de- 
viates who are the real public threat. 
These minor offenders are often thrown in 
jail for long terms, many of them without 
criminal charge. “This has become com- 
mon practice today under the recent legis- 
lation throughout the country,” said Tap- 
pan. “It is a serious punishment in which 
liberty and due process of law are vitally 
involved.” A minor offender can be kept 
in jail for life in some states, the report 
noted. 

Because people will always believe the 
worst of others, the innocent are often 
ruined and disgraced. Many complaints 
are what police call “rhubarb”’—un- 
founded accusations made by neurotics 
or by women and children who use 
them as a cover-up. Police files are full 
of such cases: Reports of rape from 
women discovered in infidelities and of 
molestation from children who sought to 
explain away a long absence from home. 

Tappan’s solution: Only in cases where 
a man has been convicted of one of the 
serious sex crimes—rape, sodomy, carnal 
abuse, impairing the morals of a minor, 


or an attempt to commit any of these— 
should the expensive machinery of psy- 
chiatry be put to use. Then, if the offend- 
er’s behavior is shown to be compulsive, 
he should be committed for psychiatric 
treatment. This, Tappan explains, will 
hit the violent, repetitive criminal and 
spare most of the harmless, minor of- 
fenders. 

This week, Dr. Alfred Kinsey added 
his own conclusions to the findings of 
Tappan. “Of those arrested and con- 
victed of sex offenses,” said Kinsey, “only 
5 to 10 per cent have sexual behavior dif- 
ferent from what is usual [in the normal 
population]. Ninety-five per cent of our 
male population would be sent to the 
penitentiary if [our present sex laws] 
were strictly enforced .. . A great many 
people seem to think the more law we 
have, the more control we'll have . 
Actually the possibility of spite, graft, 
and blackmail increases sharply whenever 
a strict sex law is passed. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence of a marked increase 
in sex crimes in recent months.” 


Significance-- 

Despite this minimizing of sex crimes, 
law officials know it is a tough problem. 
Even one sex crime, particularly against 
a child, is one too many. The big hitch 
is that there is complete disagreement on 
(1) what a sexual criminal is, and (2) 
how to cure him. Some psychiatrists insist 
that he is a psychopath and therefore 
incurable. Others hold that the sexual 
deviate is really a neurotic who can be 
helped by treatment. Until agreement can 
be reached and treatment developed, any 
legal approach to the problem will be 
fumbling and ineffective. 
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LABOR: 


The Coal Cotillion 


Like children playing _ring-a-rosy, 
John L. Lewis, the coal operators, and 
President Truman danced around the 
nation’s diminishing coal reserves. Their 
unhappy jig had produced lots of sound, 
some fury, and little else. This week, 
Mr. Truman broke the vicious circle; he 
invoked the Taft-Hartley Act, for the 
third time, against Lewis’s miners. The 

_high-stepping which finally convinced 
him: 

>» The coal operators, backed by NLRB 
general counsel Robert N. Denham, were 
brandishing the Taft-Hartley Act to 
prove that Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
Union was engaging in an unfair labor 
practice by attempting to “coerce” the 
coal operators into signing an illegal con- 
tract. NLRB lawyers argued in a Wash- 
ington Federal district court that Lewis 
was demanding a union shop, whereas 
under the T-H law this was not permis- 
sible without a vote by the workers. And 
since Lewis had still to sign a non-Com- 
munist affidavit, such a vote could not be 
taken. The court reserved decision on the 
injunction sought by the NLRB. 

> The President called on the UMW and 
the coal operators to return to “normal 
production” for a 60-day period, while a 
three-man fact-finding board with power 
to recommend but not enforce a settle- 
ment studied the dispute. Studiously 
avoiding mention of a “national emer- 
gency,” he nevertheless spoke of his 
“grave concern” over the “continuing 
stoppages” and urged a settlement in 
the “national interest.” The coal opera- 
tors agreed to the President’s request. 

> At the suggestion of the coal operators, 
collective bargaining was resumed. It was 
as fruitless as previous tries. Both sides 
stood pat; the coal operators walked out, 
and Lewis issued a Jovian blast at their 
retreating backs. 

Last Saturday, Lewis turned down an 
emphatic thumb on the President’s pro- 
posal. To accede, he said, would be “in- 
voluntary servitude” while the mine 
owners made “wassail in the privacy of 
their . . . clubs.” If the President-took up 
his injunctive powers under Taft-Hart- 
ley, he threatened, it was “questionable” 
whether “such mass coercion would in- 
sure enthusiastic service.” 

Pinched by the three-day, two-day, 
and no-day work weeks of Lewis’s strat- 
egy, the gaunt miners were desperate. 
On Monday morning, Feb. 6, most of 
them just stayed home. Hours later, Mr. 
Truman issued an executive order in- 
voking the Taft-Hartley law which he so 
volubly hated, It was the only weapon 
in the Federal legal arsenal which could 
stop Lewis. Ironically, it was also the 
only step which could save the UMW 
from a long and disastrous strike. 
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Time For a Hard Decision 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE cycle of soul-searching and dis- 
7 wale generated by the hydrogen 
bomb is beginning to retrace that gen- 
erated by the original uranium-pluto- 
nium bombs. There are at least two 
specific reasons why this is so. The 
first is that plain A-bombs are destruc- 
tive enough to cripple a powerful na- 
tion overnight and quite 
conceivably to destroy ur- 
ban civilization. The second 
is that many who took part 
in the debate that began in 
1945 knew that, in the 
opinion of qualified experts, 
the super-bomb already was 
within the reach of science 
and technology. 

In NEwswEEk, Sept. 24, 
this column said: 

“Logic points toward control of the 
release of atomic energy through an 
international agency. The controlling 
agency probably would have to have 
a large body of inspectors and the au- 
thority to send them anywhere in any 
country at any time. It probably would 
have to station permanent inspectors 
at all installations, where elements for 
use in atomic fission are assembled, 
produced, stored, or used in important 
quantities. . 

“But if such an international agency 
for control and inspection were cre- 
ated it almost certainly would not con- 
fine its attention to atomic energy. It 
would control and inspect other forms 
of armament which might be used in 
surprise attacks to wreak sudden dev- 
astation. In fact, this agency probably 
would be only one branch of a general 
system of regulation of the instru- 
ments of war.” 

The same column warned that we 
had a “relatively short time to work 
on the problem of international con- 
trol of atomic fission.” 

In exploring the problem farther 
(Newsweek, Nov. 12, 1945), this 
column said: “From this necessarily 
follows the conclusion that any nation 
which refused to submit to inspection 
must be treated as an aggressor.” 


ut of the exploration of 1945 and 
1946 came the offer of the United 
States, Britain, and Canada to share 
their atomic knowledge with all the 
world in return for effective interna- 
tional prohibition of atomic arma- 





ments. In turn came the Acheson- 
Lilienthal plan, its amplification in the 
Baruch plan, and the United Nations 
plan based on the Baruch plan. 
More than three and a half years 
have passed since the Baruch plan 
was presented. Precious time has been 


allowed to slip by. And the sense of 


awful urgency aroused by 
the first A-bomb explosion 
became dulled. 

The Baruch plan was 
solidly based on the terrible 
realities of atomic warfare. 
It recognized that any na- 
tion which seriously violated 
the proposed atomic treaty 
—which was found engaged 
in the clandestine manufac- 
ture of atomic weapons— 
should be regarded as an aggressor 
and instantly punished. In the last 
analysis, this meant all other nations 
should be bound immediately to go 
to war, if necessary, against the ag- 
gressor. 

The Baruch plan marched to the 
edge of questions from which states- 
men as well as ordinary citizens have 
shrunk: What do you do if an im- 
portant nation refuses to accept effec- 
tive international control of atomic 
energy? Is not such refusal evidence of 
intent to commit aggression? Can other 
nations and peoples, if they value 
their own survival, afford not to take 
prompt and effective action against 
the potential aggressor? 


HE only important nation which 
"Wigeeaaan effective international con- 
trol of atomic energy is now producing 
atomic weapons. It is believed to be 
capable of making hydrogen bombs. 
It might be deterred from using either 
by our power to retaliate. But the 
power to retaliate is far from satisfac- 
tory insurance against the devastation 
that might be wrought in a surprise 
assault with super-bombs. 

Senator McMahon has wisely re- 
vived the question of international 
control in a dramatic form and with a 
new sugar-coating. At least one more 
effort should be made to persuade the 
Russians to accept an effective system 
of control. But it is time—past time— 
for the rest of the world te face the 
harder question: What do we do if 
this effort fails? 
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In their dealings with the Western Powers 
Soviet officials have become recklessly over- 
bearing . . . the indignities heaped on Ameri- 
cans in Moscow and in the satellite countries 
may be taken as signs that the Soviets are 
switching from mere containment of capital- 
ism to their traditional policy of world revo- 
lution—Newsweek, Feb. 6. 


Rarely has a general conclusion been 
more quickly borne out by specific de- 
velopments than this NEwswEek report 
from an observer as closely in touch with 
Soviet developments as it is possible for 
any Westerner to be. From Paris to Hong 
Kong, Moscow’s actions last week showed 
a new boldness. a new confidence, and a 
new capacity for adding insult to injury. 

Blueprint: This new pattern of Soviet 
tactics in the cold war took shape in both 
Europe and Asia: 
> The Russians put the Western Powers 
on the receiving end of a cat and mouse 
game in Berlin as they enforced and lifted 
and enforced and lifted a semiblockade. 
Pruiests were ignored and the threat of 
countermeasures evidently discounted. 
> Throughout Western Europe Commu- 
nist parties prepared, and in France ac- 
tually began, strikes and sabotage to dis- 
rupt the flow of American military aid. 
Such use of Communist unions for purely 
political ends marked a clear step in the 
development of the local Communist par- 
ties into revolutionary organizations, 
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The West puts its bet on Bao Dai 
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Again the Tide of Red Revolution 


> With contempt the Russians rejected 
France’s protest against Soviet recogni- 
tion of Ho Chi Minh’s rebels in Indo- 
China. As in the strikes, the Russians 
apparently didn’t care to what extent 
they aroused French national feeling 
against the Soviet Union. 
> Recognition of Ho committed the Rus- 
sians and their Chinese Communist allies 
to active support of a revolution against 
a government created and backed by 
France and due to be recognized by the 
U.S. and Britain. The implication: When 
other revolutions break out in South Asia 
countries they too will be recognized and 
supported by the Soviets. 
> The Chinese Reds treated with massive 
indifference Britain’s recognition five 
weeks ago of their regime. A British am- 
bassador so far had not been even invited 
to Peking. Instead the Communists as- 
sailed British measures in a_ streetcar 
strike in Hong Kong as “savage action” 
that “cannot be tolerated.” 
> The Soviets formally demanded ‘the 
trial of Emperor Hirohito as a war crim- 
inal. Washington immediately rejected 
the note as propaganda designed to draw 
attention from the 376,000 Japanese 
prisoners Russia has failed to return. 
But the obvious aim and inevitable result 
of the Russian demand was to force the 
Japanese Communist party to adopt a 
policy of revolutionary violence’ against 
‘he occupation and the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Compton Pakenham, chief of 
Newsweek's Tokyo bureau, cabled that 
party control was passing from the pres- 
ent well-known leaders to other Japa- 
nese Politburo members and that “their 
present program is to prepare vigorous 
underground activities and strengthen 
liaison between the various party cells.” 
No. 2 Lime: Such was the new Rus- 
sian line of attack. But Soviet policy 
always has an alternative line. Now Mos- 
cow also let it be known that it was will- 
ing to negotiate with the United States, 
especially on international control of 
atomic energy—but in two-power talks 
that might disrupt United States rela- 
tions with the other Western Powers, 


INDO-CHINA: 


Storm Over Ho 


As late-afternoon shadows cloaked the 
lazy Seine on Jan. 31, the Quai d’Orsay 
urgently telephoned the Russian Embassy 
in Paris and asked Soviet Ambassador 
Alexander Bogomolov to come over at 
once. The French Foreign Ministry had 
just learned by monitoring Moscow 
broadcasts that the Kremlin was following 
Communist China in recognizing the in- 


surrectional Viet Nam regime of Ho Chi 
Minh. the ex-Comintern agent. 

Traditionally ambassadors immediately 
heed a Foreign Ministry summons. Bogo- 
molov previously had been always punc- 
tilious and more urbane than most Soviet 
envoys. But this time he replied that he 
was too tired to come. The Quai d’Orsay 
thereupon hastily dispatched a protest to 
the Russian Embassy a quarter of a mile 
away and communicated its contents to 
the American and British Embassies and 
to the press. Bogomolov, after opening 
the protest and reading it, slapped it back 
into the original envelope and returned 
it to the Quai d’Orsay by cyclist. 

When the Russian Ambassador deigned 
to appear at the Foreign Office at pre- 
cisely 11 a.m. on Feb. 2, a glacial recep- 
tion was ready. Bogomolov was received 
by the tall, blond, deep-voiced Minister 
of Health, Pierre Schneiter, acting for 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, in bed 
with grippe. Schneiter brusquely read 
the French note: “. . . The French Gov- 
ernment solemnly protests against a cle- 
cision which is of a nature to alter gravely 
Franco-Soviet relations .” Blandly, 
Bogomoloy asked about Schuman’s 
health. Schneiter stood up to end the in- 
terview. It had lasted just four minutes. 

This crisis in Franco-Soviet relations 
shook Premier Georges Bidault’s already 
shaky Cabinet. The National Assembly 
lobbies rang with talk of denouncing the 
Franco-Soviet alliance of 1944 and of 
breaking diplomatic relations. The more 
likely course: Paris would order its am- 
bassador to Moscow, Yves Chataigneau, 
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The East plugs for Ho Chi Minh 
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before YOu decile. 





It has a handsome new look... 


exciting new features... and a “ride” 


that’s sheer magic-on-wheels! 









































Last year, more people bought a De Soto 
than ever before. Thousands of others 
looked forward to owning a De Soto soon. 
Now the car they hoped for is here, the 
magnificent new De Soto. 

It’s good news, from new front grille 
to graceful new back. Not just a few 
changes—it’s a completely new model. 
There are dozens of new features for 
your comfort and enjoyment, such as 
ereater-than-ever visibility. And new 
features for your safety, such as bigger 
and safer-than-ever brakes. 

It has Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift and 


Lets you drive without shifting! 






gyrol Fluid Drive to let you drive with- 
out shifting. It has the superlative 
high-compression Powermaster engine. 
It has feather-light steering. It has 
everything you ever dreamed of having. 
Yet you'll find it’s easy to buy and 
astonishingly economical to operate. 
No matter what car you expected to 
buy, drive a De Soto before you decide! 
Compare it with any car at any price. 
And the more carefully you compare it, 
the more certain you are to pick DeSoto. 


Tune in Tak Grovucno Marx Snow, “ You Bet Your Life.” 


Every Wednesday night over all CBS-stations 





DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 











There's 
“Jo fouluerize coal... 


Electric motors directed by Cutler-Hammer control equip- 
ment do many jobs in modern power plants. Here 


shown is the control installation for one of two identical 
batteries of coal pulverizing machinery. 





There may be a number of ways to skin a 
cat but there’s no confusion as to the way 
to get industry’s jobs done in a hurry 
without backbreaking toil and profit-eating 
waste. That one way is with electric motors. 
America’s industrial establishments today em- 
ploy more than ten million electric motors. 

This fact in itself is impressive proof of 
the importance of motor control equipment. 
Each of those ten million motors was pur- 
chased and installed to provide a definite 
needed service. And obviously no electric 
motor can perform its assigned task prop- 


erly and dependably without the direction 


The modern sewage disposal plant is a model of 
quiet efficiency and impressive cleanliness, thanks 
to scores of busy but unseen electric motors. Here is 
shown a typical Cutler-Hammer main control board. 





only one way 











Whatever the work to be done, it’s a job for an 
electric motor and dependable control. 
a standard unit of C-H general purpose motor 
control (Bul. 9586) and push button (Bul. 10250). 





Shown is 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER| 


MOTOR CONTROL 
is 





and protection of adequate and dependable 
motor control. 

For more than fifty years Cutler-Hammer 
engineering has recognized the vital need 
for dependability in motor control. 

It has put such famous features as dust- 
safe contacts and eutectic element overload 
protection into even the smallest units of 
C-H Control to establish performance rec- 
ords that today make the name Cutler- 
Hammer the specified choice of engineers 
everywhere. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 

















home for consultation, leaving only a 
chargé d'affaires. 

Further to counteract Moscow’s recog- 
nition of Ho, France finally completed on 
Feb. 2 the eleven-month-long process of 
ratifying the transfer of domestic sov- 
ereignty over Viet Nam to Ho’s rival, ex- 
emperor Bao Dai, thus paving the way 
for quick British and American recogni- 
tion, Moscow’s “surprise” action, com- 


mented Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
“should remove any illusions as to the 
‘nationalist’ nature of Ho Chi Minh’s aims 
and reveals Ho in his true colors as the 
mortal enemy of native independence.” 


Significance-- 


Moscow’s recognition of Ho Chi Minh 
and its diplomatic snubs to France were 
received in Paris and Washington alike 
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with real concern, The Kremlin thereby 
confirmed predictions of a concerted 
Communist offensive in Southeast Asia 
(Newsweek, Feb. 6), and committed 
itself further even than during the Greek 
civil war, when it never recognized the 
Cominform-led “Free Greek” regime. Ob- 
viously Indo-China was regarded by the 
Soviet and Chinese Governments as the 
weakest link in the chain of Western de- 





Russians Training Chinese Forces and Building Up Arms 


The protracted negotiations in Moscow 
between the Russians and the Chinese 
under Mao Tse-tung have set off a welter 
of rumor and speculation on the extent of 
actual and future Soviet influence in 
China. The quantity and reliability of re- 
ports from China itself have been sharply 
reduced by the withdrawal of American 
foreign-service personnel. Despite these 
difficulties, Washington continues to re- 
ceive detailed reports from other Western 
Powers via Hong Kong, Indo-China, and 
Macao, Edward Weintal, Newsweex dip- 
lomatic correspondent, has sifted these 
confidential reports. Here is his summary 
of the most reliable information now 
available on Soviet developments within 
Red China. 


Armed Aid: In the Chinese armed 
forces, Soviet advisers now have been ap- 
pointed down to army level. Between 300 
and 500 Soviet military personnel are 
known to be quartered in the former 
French arsenal in Tientsin. A Soviet Air 
Force mission headquarters has been re- 
ported in Tsingtao. Soviet Gen. Alexander 
Vinokurov, normally stationed in Urga 
(Outer Mongolia), is reported to have 
moved his headquarters to Kalgan. Simi- 
larly, Soviet Vice Admiral Kilotovsky has 
reportedly set up Soviet Navy headquar- 
ters in Chefoo. 

The Soviets have permitted the Chi- 
nese Communists to avail themselves of 
former Japanese war matériel stored in 
Manchuria, including 150 aircraft in com- 
bat condition. Although one report claims 
the arrival of 300 Soviet bombers from 
Czechoslovakia, no trace of these bomb- 
ers has been found. But the Chinese are 
known to have training and military air- 
craft as well as 100 octane fuel of Soviet 
origin. Within the last two months some 
120 railroad trains have carried Soviet 
war matériel from Dairen and Port Ar- 
thur to the interior. The distribution of 
the matériel is said to be administered by 
the Soviet military attaché in Peking. 

The Soviets have undertaken an im- 
pressive training program for the Chi- 
nese armed forces. The Khabarovsk air 
training center graduated some 500 Chi- 
nese pilots last year. A number of naval 
cadets are undergoing training in the 
Soviet naval training corps in North Ko- 
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rea. A school for Chinese artillery instruc- 
tors has been opened in Dairen. Over the 
last three years, one estimate says, nearly 
15,000 Chinese have beén trained under 
Soviet auspices in Dairen and Port Arthur. 

Although indirect Soviet aid appears 
to be extensive, only one instance of So- 
viet operational action has been reported 
and confirmed. Soviet aircraft are known 
to have made frequent reconnaissance 
flights over the Miao Tao group of islands 
off Shantung peninsula before the islands 
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Mao: What happened in Moscow? 


fell to the Communists. Soviet Navy ships 
were observed in the vicinity, and Red 
sailors landed on one of the islands alleg- 
edly in search of a crashed Russian plane. 

Trade: A barter agreement was con- 
cluded between the U.S.S.R. and the Chi- 
nese Communist North East (Manchuria) 
Administration early in 1949. Extension 
of the agreement to other areas of China 
is now being negotiated in Moscow. 
Trade, following traditional Soviet lines, 
is conducted between two state organi- 
zations on barter principles and obviates 
the need for the transter of currencies. 
There is no evidence that the trade agree- 
ment has benefited China materially. In- 
dustrial production is still below that of 
January 1949 but is said to be improving. 


A similar U.S.S.R.-Manchuria agree- 
ment has been reported for the formation 
of a Russo-Manchurian shipping com- 
pany to operate sea and river vessels for 
the Chinese Communists. Under this, 
Soviet shipyards in Khabarovsk accepted 
orders for 25 ships and barges. How many 
have been delivered is not known. 

Advisers: Soviet advisers have been 
appointed to the customs headquarters in 
Peking. Soviet experts on town planning, 
public health, and water supply are ad- 
vising Chinese Government departments 
in Peking and Tientsin. A Soviet plague- 
prevention team operates in the interior 
of Chahar province. The Ministry of 
Communications is virtually directed by 
Soviet ‘engineers, who are said to have 
done an excellent job building bridges 
and running the railways. A team of 300 
Soviet engineers is engaged in the con- 
struction of a modern airport at Tsinan, 
in Shantung. 

Official Soviet diplomatic and consular 
offices are known to operate in Peking, 
Hankow, Nanking, and Shanghai, but 
there are believed to be others. A high 
Soviet Foreign Affairs Ministry official, 
named Kolinnikov, heads a team of Rus- 
sian diplomatic advisers in the Chinese 
Department of Alien Affairs. The secret 
police is being organized by Kang Sheng, 
a Moscow-trained member of the Chinese 
Politburo. 

Agreements: No firm evidence as to 
the nature of Soviet-China agreements 
now being made in Moscow has been re- 
ported. Some reports claim that the Chi- 
nese have agreed to provide a labor force 
ranging from 500,000 to 5,000,000 and 
to send 100,000 youths for training in the 
U.S.S.R. Others maintain that the Chi- 
nese Communists have agreed to permit 
Soviet control over Northern Chinese 
ports, to cede to the Soviets Chinese areas 
bordering on Outer Mongolia, and to ex- 
pel from China all foreigners except So- 
viet citizens. Recently Chinese travelers 
from Manchuria have been forbidden to 
enter China proper without permits is- 
sued by Soviet officials at the border town 
of Shanhaikwan. But it is not known 
whether this presages complete separa- 
tion of Manchuria from the Chinese Com- 
munist domain or is merely a new Soviet 
restriction. 
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Where in the world... 





2....do native tribal women dance 
around drawings of animals to bring 
luck to hunters? 


1....de young girls dance for rain in 
times of drought? 





3....does the national dance portray a 


4....do the people dance while reciting 
flirtation? 


ballads of their country’s history? 


Their dances are performed in countries which are no 
farther away than your telephone. In fact, you can easily 
reach most of the world’s countries... and 96% of the 
world’s telephones — without leaving your home or office! 

If, thousands of miles away, there’s a good friend 
you'd like to visit...or an important business matter 
to settle, just pick up your telephone. Say to the Long 
Distance operator: “| want to make an overseas call.” The 
cost is surprisingly low. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE { 
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fenses and therefore was made the No. 1 
target of combined Sino-Soviet action. 
Thus the Communist world wielded a 
two-edged ax: (1) Sino-Soviet recogni- 
tion would stimulate Ho’s followers and 
influence Viet Nam fence sitters; (2) it 
would force France to maintain more 
than 100,000 of its best troops in Indo- 
China, thus weakening Europe’s defenses, 
draining France’s budget, and giving 
French Communists a chance to rant 
against squandering on the “dirty war.” 


JAPAN: 


VIPs at SCAP HQ 


An American Constellation, after a 
2,041-mile nonstop flight from the Aleu- 
tians, touched down at Haneda Airport 
beside Tokyo Bay near midnight on Jan. 
31. The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stepped out to a tumultuous greeting as 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, at the base of 
the landing platform, shook hands with 
his four guests and grinningly patted 
their chairman, Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley, on the shoulder. 

Thereafter a brass curtain was lowered 
over the visiting brass. The Joint Chiefs 
reappeared on Feb. 2 to review an after- 
noon parade, at which middle-aged oc- 
cupation ladies strained to catch sight 
of “that handsome flying general,” Air 
Force Chief of Staff Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg. Then they vanished again into the 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Al- 
lied Powers) offices in the Dai Ichi 
building and their guest. rooms in the 
American Embassy, What went on be- 
hind the brass curtain, during their 
round-the-clock conferences with the 
SCAP staff, was only hinted by the 
Joint Chiefs: 
> Faced with SCAP’s advice that the 
United States bulwark its Pacific line 
to restrain the Communist tide, Generals 
Bradley and Vandenberg hedged that 
they knew of no plans to strengthen 
American ground and air forces there. 
However, Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
Chief of Naval Operations, revealed that 
United States naval forces would be 
made “as strong as possible with the 
means available.” As Sherman estimated 
that one-quarter of Russia’s 270 to 280 
modern submarines were based in the 
Far East, the escort carrier Sicily, the 
cruisers Rochester and Juneau, and six 
sub-hunting destroyers were added to 
the Pacific Fleet. 
> Whatever was said privately about 
Formosa, General Bradley publicly ad- 
mitted only that Nationalist China’s is- 
land fortress “has some strategic value 
if it were held by someone hostile to our 
government.” He refused to commit him- 
self on its defense. 
® Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff, dodged questions about U.S. 
bases in Japan by saying this was a “mat- 
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American economic life 


is common-carrier 
transportation 
by rail— 


the only form of transportation which can 
and does handle anything, anywhere, anytime, 


in any quantity, for anyone. 


For such service at its best —Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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ter for the peace treaty.” However, Ad- 
miral Sherman gave the tip-off by call- 
ing the former Japanese naval headquar- 
ters at Yokosuka, at the mouth of Tokyo 
Bay, “our best base in this part of the 
world.” Construction starts this month on 
a U.S. Navy radio station there. 


NIGERIA: 


High Cost of Wives 


Expensive wives—that is the cause of 
much of the trouble in Britain’s trouble- 
ridden colony of Nigeria, according to a 
recent story in The Daily Times of Lagos, 
Nigeria’s capital. The correspondent com- 
plained that “semi-educated” wives had 
risen in price since 1939 from $56 to 
$336. He concluded with this recom- 
mendation: “The government should note 
that one of the secret causes of labor dis- 
putes is high dowries paid by poor work- 
ers. A maximum price should be fixed for 
both literate and illiterate, and parents 
who demand more than the fixed price 
should pay a penalty of confiscation.” 


GERMANY: 


Boom Days 


More than 1,000 gaily costumed Ger- 
mans danced to the music of a fourteen- 
piece band in the domed Rhine Hall at 
Diisseldorf until 4 a.m. one morning last 
week, Workers, clerks, and their Frauen 
und Frdulein feasted on Russian eggs 
with mayonnaise, and smoked salmon 








Twenty-five Plennigs a Dance: 
Nazis in 1933 as “dishonorable,” 
now returning to Berlin, The “taxi-girls” are care- 


with egg on toast, at about 25 cents a 
portion, roast goose with apple sauce 
and potatoes for 55, or steak Béarnaise 
with asparagus for 94, washed down with 
Rhine or Moselle wine at 98 cents a 
quart, beer of prewar strength at a dime 
a glass, and 21 varieties of liqueurs and 
schnapps from a nickel to a quarter. Thus 
the Rhineland celebrated the opening of 
the most festive carnival season since be- 
fore the war. 

As the last revelers straggled home, 
queues formed in the cold dawn through- 
out Western Germany and even in West- 
ern Berlin for the first nationwide mid- 
winter sales in eleven years. Many shops 
in Diisseldorf were sold out half an hour 
after they opened at 8:30. By noon, one 
store had closed fifteen times because 
of the crowds. Police were called out in 
Hamburg and Munich to restrain bargain 
hunters. Dowdy housewives jostled be- 
furred matrons, farmwomen, and _be- 
wildered men. 

One Berlin merchant summed up pub- 
lic reaction with a recumbent dummy in 
his window under a sign reading: “She 
has fainted because prices are so low.” 
Typical prices: silk dresses, $2.80; nylon 
stockings, $1.39; leather handbags, 
$1.75: men’s shirts, $2.69; silk neckties, 
$1.61; men’s shoes, $1.59; tailored cam- 
el’s hair coats, $17.50. Prices in Frankfurt 
were cut as much as 50 per cent and 
textiles in Essen went at 10 per cent be- 
low cost. 

“Either we cut prices too much or 
there is more money than we thought,” 
said the manager of one Berlin store. 


mB TAXI PY 
GIRL 


Banned by the 
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5 Per Center, German Style 


The Interallied Cooperative for Eu- 
ropean Defense existed only in the imag- 
ination of Hans Wilhelm Kochs, but it 
sounded impressive to German contrac- 
tors as he plied them with invitations 
for bids on a new Siegfried Line from 
the North Sea to Switzerland. For a 
fee Kochs offered to expedite contracts. 
The doubly fraudulent 5 per center 
netted $4,200 before he landed in jail 
last week with a two-year sentence. 


ARABIA: 


Sons of the Sheik 


A $181,000-a-week job awaited one 
of four brothers in the mud-walled town 
of Al Kuwait at the head of the Persian 
Gulf last week. They were sons of the 
Sheik of Kuwait, Sir Ahmad al-Jabir as- 
Subah. He collected 63 cents on every 
ton of oil taken by the Americans and 
British for a tax-free income of more than 
$9,400,000 a year. Now the sheik was 
dead of a heart attack at 65, and the eld- 
ers of his family and his 100,000 sub- 
jects gathered to decide which son is to 
be new sheik—and get the cash. 


FRANCE: 


Crisis Compounded 


France had its weekly Cabinet crisis 
again last week, First the National As- 
approved Premier 


sembly. narrowly 
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fully selected for their moral character and must 
be over 18. Conversational as well as dancing ability 
is promised by the proprietor of the Wien-Berlin. 
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Keystone 


Bidault: A crisis every week 


Georges Bidault’s 1950 budget of $6,335, 
000,000 by 301 to 284. Next party poli- 
tics broke out within the Cabinet. The 
Socialist strategy committee ordered the 
party's five Ministers, three Secretaries, 
and one Under Secretary of State to quit 
the Cabinet when their demands for a 
workers’ bonus were refused. By going 
into passive opposition, but not neces- 
sarily voting against the government, the 
Socialists hoped to avoid responsibility in 
the Indo-China crisis and the struggle to 
suppress Communist sabotage. 

Bidault spent this week end trying to 
shore up the Cabinet by bringing in 
Ministers from his own Popular Republi- 
can Movement (MRP) and parties to the 
right. But insiders already took his down- 
fall for granted and the fear grew of 
crisis compounded by crisis. 


RUSSIA: 
Sly Slav Laughs 


Ordinary Russians continue to prove, 
at the risk of imprisonment, that they 
still have a sense of humor. Latest ex- 
amples of the jokes they tell one another 
when they believe that the police are 
not listening: 
> The great Soviet scientist Ivan V. Mi- 
churin, who has “refuted” all previous 
theories of genetics, was lecturing at the 
university about fleas. He put one on his 
right hand and ordered it to hop to his 
left hand. It obeyed. He repeated the ex- 
periment several times with success. 
Then he pulled off the flea’s legs and 
again ordered it to hop. It did not move. 
“This proves scientifically,” Michurin 
told his students, “that a flea becomes 
deaf when its legs are removed.” 
> “Who is your father?” asked the teach- 
er. “The great Stalin,” was the little 
boy’s routine answer. “And your moth- 
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MORE THAN any other single invention perhaps, the mechanized 


conveyor system lifts the load off man’s back and puts it on the machine. 


It is a typically American invention, and it represents a typically 
American way of getting things done. 


By originating and developing ball bearings which are lubricated-for- 
life and are sealed to keep dirt out, New Departure made a contribution 


of major importance to the modern conveyor system. 


Proved in installations operating under rugged conditions, in tempera- 
tures from below zero to desert heat, and exposed to dust and dirt... 
carriers developed around these lubricated-for-life conveyor bearings are 


giving years of service without any cost for greasing. 


The story of New Departure Conveyor Bearings and the services that 
go with them is told in a new booklet, illustrated above. If you design or 


manufacture or use conveyor systems, you will find it interesting and 


helpful reading. Mailed promptly, to requests on business letterheads. 
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er?” Again the little boy gave the proper 
answer: “The Soviet Union.” “And what 
would you like to be when you grow 
up?” asked the teacher. “An orphan,” 
said the little boy. 


ITALY: 


Stromboli Bambino 


The most widely expected baby since 
Rita Hayworth a month ago produced 
little Yasmin arrived in the elegant Villa 
Margherita Hospital in Rome on Feb. 2. 
Cold-war news was crowded off the 
cables by a yell heard round the world 
—“a good sign . . . that he-man yell,” said 
the nurse—as Ingrid Bergman gave birth 
three weeks early to a 7-pound 11- 
ounce boy. His first name was Roberto. 
His last *name—legally—was Lindstrom, 
that of Ingrid’s husband Dr. Peter Lind- 
strom, Hollywood brain surgeon. 

But it wouldn't be Lindstrom long. 
Outside the hospital, reporters cornered 
Roberto Rossellini. Roberto Sr. was burst- 
ing with a mixture of fatherly pride and 
indignation at the press. “Well, there you 
have it. Nothing is secret. Nothing is 
sacred,” he cried. The prying press also 
discovered without much difficulty that 
Ingrid was “fiercely happy.” 

Whether because of the press or not, 


International 


Ingrid was “fiercely happy” as a white bow symbolized her child’s birth 











the affair between the 33-year-old 
Swedish star and the 43-year-old Italian 
director had been from the start as 
blatant as the advertisements of their 
new picture “Stromboli.” RAGING ISLAND 

. . RAGING PASSIONS, proclaimed the ads, 
It was at any rate Hollywood's ever- 
reliable, ever-eternal triangle in Mediter- 
ranean Technicolor. 

The Hot Wind: Rossellini had visited 
Ingrid and her husband in Hollywood 
early last year. Ingrid, long an admirer 
of Rossellini’s technique, followed him to 
Italy and the volcanic island of Stromboli 
off Sicily. In this climate the hot sirocco 
wind from Africa and the fierce sun have 
long been renowned for melting the sup- 
posedly frigid nature of northern women. 
Ingrid abandoned her husband, her 11- 
year-old daughter, Pia, and even her 
Hollywood career. She settled down to a 
pagan idyl of moviemaking with Rossel- 
lini. By last December the press from 
Louella Parsons to The New York Times 
had guessed out loud that Roberto Jr. 
was on the way. 

Seldom had the bar looked more sin- 
ister than that which cast a shadow over 
tiny Roberto—at least from a legal point 
of view. Rossellini’s civil marriage to 
Marcelle de Marchis had been annulled, 
but his request for a church annulment 
was still pending. Ingrid was suing Lind- 


‘if 





strom in Mexico and he was suing her in 
California. 

When these complications were out 
of the way, the happy parents hoped to 
make it legal with a civil ceremony and 
then make it sacred with a Roman Catho- 
lic wedding. An unfashionably cynical 
observer commented: “Of course, the final 
test of whether sin pays will be the box- 


office receipts of ‘Stromboli’. 
OEEC: 


Hope, at Least 


Out of the Marshall-plan labors in 
Paris last week was brought forth either 
a mountain or a mouse. The pious plati- 
tudes produced by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, com- 
mented Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman, “could mean 
much or little.” Reluctantly he confessed 
that the OEEC’s “actual accomplishments 
in liberalizing trade are disappointing.” 

Hoffman said he believed “there is a 
reasonable chance” that the OEEC reso- 
lutions would “mean much.” He viewed 
the appointment of Netherlands Foreign 
Minister Dirk U. Stikker, 53-year-old ex- 
manager for Heineken’s brewery, as 
OEC political conciliator, as a “most 
hopeful move,” even though Britain had 
vetoed the American candidate, ex-Pre- 
mier Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium. He 
pointed out that the OEEC had called 
the dual-pricing system “a bad thing” and 
had pledged its aim to expand import- 
quota cuts from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Above all, Hoffman saw “a real and 
lively hope” that the OEEC decision to 
continue working on an inter-European 
clearing union might yet produce some- 
thing concrete. ; 


BRITAIN: 


Election Warmup 


With solemn regard for dignity and 
tradition, Britain’s general-election cam- 
paign was declared officially opened on 
Feb. 3. Just as if they had not been cam- 
paigning for months, Socialist, Conserva- 
tive, and Liberal leaders joined in a serv- 
ice of prayer and dedication at St. Paul's 
Cathedral in London. Then, with King 
George’s signature on a proclamation dis- 
solving Parliament, they started from an 
imaginary mark on an electioneering race 
that will end at the polls Feb. 23. 

The main reason for this artificial start- 
ing point was that all campaign expenses 
had to be meticulously accounted for by 
each candidate, and each was rigidly 
limited in the amount he could spend 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23). Before Feb. 3, 
candidates were so wary of being charged 
with premature spending that they re- 
fused to buy friends a drink. 

North England, which may well de- 
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FAMED PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 
SOON TO SPAN THE STATE 


Soon the motorist with a big enough gas tank can travel 
non-stop practically across Pennsylvania. The famed Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, four-lane, limited-access, crossingless 
highway with easy curves and grades, originally started 
neat Hartisburg and extended westward over the rugged 
Alleghenies to within a few miles of Pittsburgh. Now this 
great highway is being pushed westward to the Ohio border 


BETHLEHEM 


and eastward to suburban Philadelphia. Most of the steel 
for the eastern extension—a stretch of which is shown 
above—is being supplied by Bethlehem, including the 
concrete reinforcement, the steel guard rails, steel piling 
and structural shapes for bridges, drill steel to bore holes 
for blasting, and wire rope to rig the power shovels 
that are scooping out the 100-mile-long right of way. 
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“We were in the dining car when the con- 
ductor asked for our tickets. I pulled out my 
wallet, handed him the tickets, and thought 
I returned my wallet to my pocket. 





“It wasn’t till the next morning that I dis- 
covered my wallet was gone. When had I 
had it last? Then I remembered—the dining 
car! I immediately hunted up the conductor. 





“Luck was with me. Someone had found 
the wallet and turned it in. ‘You're just plain 
lucky,” the conductor told me. ‘Better play 
safe. Always carry American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques!’ ” 


If they are lost or stolen you get a quick 
refund. Your signature is the only identifica- 
tion you need to spend them anywhere. 


Ask for them at BANKS, Western Union and 
Railway Express offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED 
CHEQUES IN THE WORLD 
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cide the election, was the focal point 
of the first official campaign week end. 
In the Yorkshire industrial city of Leeds 
Winston Churchill delivered a thunder- 
ous warning against the perils of total 
Socialism. Then, in an almost non- 
partisan vein, he pleaded with his lis- 
teners to realize that Britain was “an 
artificial country precariously poised at 
a splendid height,” and that only unity 
could save it. 

Speaking from Leeds that night, Her- 
bert Morrison, Labor’s leading campaign 


Badgered Butchers 


For five days British housewives faced 
loss of their scanty meat rations. Some 
35,000 independent butchers refused to 
pay a 7-pence increase in the 2-pence 
surcharge on every £1 worth of meat 
bought from the government wholesal- 
ing monopoly. Food Minister John Stra- 
chey’s purpose was to cut profits they 
had made since the ration was increased 
last December. He warned that rebel- 
lious butchers would get no meat. House- 
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at yeu didn't see why the butchers shouldn't pay 
Strachey's increased surcharge of 7d in the £..." 











Giles— London Express 


Britain’s butchers didn’t think increased surcharges were funny 


strategist, broadcast to the nation in glow- 
ing terms on Labor’s record and said the 
Tories could not run the welfare state 
because they did not believe in it. Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee also planned to 
head northward this week on a strenuous 
campaign tour with Mrs. Attlee at the 
wheel of his car.* 

Meanwhile each of Britain’s 625 con- 
stituencies had its own fight on national 
and local personalities and issues. Two 
intensely popular issues had already 
emerged, and in both the Socialists were 
on the defensive. First, the fact that even 
Germany was lifting rationing gave new 
ammunition to the Tories in their battle 
for the vote of the harried British house- 
wife. The slowdown in the housing pro- 
gram to a rate of less than 200,000 new 
homes yearly provided the other issue (in 
England’s second city of Birmingham 
alone there are 60,000 names on the 
house-wanted lists). 

The Socialists’ answer on both was 
essentially the same—they claimed that 
in free-enterprise countries the rich peo- 
ple get the food and houses and the poor 
people don’t. 





*Raymond Moley, Newsweek contributing editor, 
is in Britain covering the campaign. For his opinion, 
see page 37. 


wives would have to do without until they 
could transfer their ration books to stores 
which paid the increase. 

Last week the butchers gave in. But 
they warned that they would pay under 
protest only until after the election, and 
they demanded a public investigation of 
their claim that a butcher’s average profit 
will be only $12.60 a week—while the 
Labor government’s own estimate of a 
minimum subsistence wage is $14. 


Churchill Choo-Choo 


Winston Churchill’s train pulled into 
Leeds two minutes ahead of schedule for 
an election speech last week. The engi- 
neer and fireman—both ardent Socialists 
—wanted to show the Tory leader that 
nationalized railways could be efficient. 


i : 


What had been named “Health Les- 
sons” and later renamed “Sex Talks” were 
again renamed “Biology” last week by a 
36-35 vote in the Ayrshire County Coun- 
cil in Scotland. “Now I suppose,” Col. 
D. C. Todd gibed, “we have to refer to 
that glamorous quality possessed by film 


stars as ‘biology appeal’. 
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How to squeeze an extra dollar out of a bank roll 


OUNTING up thousands of dollars by 
hand and getting the right answer used 
to be quite a job in large banks. But today 
they use a unique currency counting ma- 
chine which does the job many times faster 
and more accurately. Bills are fed through 
revolving steel rollers, so closely adjusted 
that only one bill at a time can pass. If an 
extra dollar tries to squeeze through, the 
machine stops. 

But there was one problem —dirty bills! 
Grit that gets ground into paper money 
through constant usage makes it act like fine 
sandpaper—tends to wear away the power 
driven roller, destroying the precise adjust- 
ment on which accuracy depends. 
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ANOTHER PROBLEM 





BY TIMKEN GRAPHITIC 


TEEL 
TOOL STEEL” 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR 1950 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


ANG 


To provide long-lived accuracy, the man- 
ufacturer had to make the roller out of 
exceptionally wear-resistant steel. Produc- 
tion was slow and costly because all the 
steels he tried proved difficult to machine. 
Looking for a steel that would combine 
extreme hardness with good machinability, 
he turned to metallurgists of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. 

After studying the problem, metallurgists 
at Timken® suggested Graph-Tung— one of 
the four specialized graphitic steels devel- 
oped by Timken. And Graph-Tung proved 
to be the answer! 

Due to the diamond-hard carbides in its 
structure, Graph-Tung offers stubborn re- 





TIMKEN 


sistance to wear. Yet because it contains 
free graphite, it is easier to machine than 
any other high-resistance-to-wear steel. As 
a result, currency counting machine rollers 
can now be produced faster and easier. And 
banks get counting machines that retain 
their accuracy indefinitely. 

Here is another problem that can now 
be stamped: “Solved—by Timken Graph- 
itic Tool Steel”. Why not let us tackle your 
steel problems, too® Write The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Steel and Tube 
Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: 
*TIMROSCO” Tapered Roller Bearings, 
Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, Re- 
movable Rock Bits. 
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All leading automatic drives have been good —but 
not nearly as good as Packard Ultramatic Drive! 


Ten minutes with this Packard triumph will 
tell you why it’s the successor to all the other 

Wh d " automatic drives you’ve ever known. 
Born of a Packard 16-year research and develop- 
al O you Miss most ment program—backed by $7,000,000 in new 
precision manufacturing facilities—Packard 
Ultramatic Drive, standard equipment on the 


in your present automatic drive ? Custom models, is now available, at moderate 


extra cost, on the Super and Eight Deluxe series. 

















Get a demonstration! You'll discover that 
Packard Ultramatic Drive has everything you’ve 
been missing in your present automatic drive! 
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Simplicity? Packard does away Quiet smoothness? There’s no Gas economy? Packard Ultra- 
with the clutch pedal ... and with jerk, no “clunk? in Packard Ultra- matic Drive is a gas-saver—because 
all gear-shifting. Just step on the matic Drive — because there’s no there’s no slippage at cruising 
gas and steer! gear-shifting anywhere, any time. speeds, even on steep grades! 





Quick responsiveness? There's Safe, positive control? Ultra- Flexibility? Packard Ultramatic 
no lag in Ultramatic Drive, wait- matic banishes ‘‘down-shifts;’ Drive lets you change from For- 
ing for gears to shift. “Tramp which might cause a prolonged ward to Reverse—instantly. Yes, 
down” for bursts of acceleration! skid on slippery pavement. you can rock it in snow! 


Lheres never been anything like 





1950 Packarp Eicut DeLuxe 


135-HP Touring Sedan Ask the man who owns one 
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Perspective 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 





The Fight for Britain’s ‘Middle Multitudes’ 


onpDoN—If efficiency in preparing for 
iy a campaign were to be accepted by 
voters as a means of judging parties, 
there would be little doubt about the 
outcome of this election. For all hands 
agree that the Conservatives have done 
a masterly job in getting ready for this 
test. Perhaps that is because they have 
had little else to do while the Labor 
people have been struggling with in- 
soluble problems under impossible con- 
ditions. 

Conservative campaign literature is 
bright, attractively printed, and abun- 
dant—incomparably better than Repub- 
lican material in American national 
elections. Party-headquarters service is 
crisp, prompt, and friendly. Lord Wool- 
ton, as wartime food administrator, was 
highly competent. As a party manager 
he shows equal skill. 

Labor, on the other hand, which has 
always excelled in propaganda, seems 
on this occasion somewhat hurried, un- 
doubtedly tired, and, despite its claims, 
clearly apprehensive. As a fighting party 
it has good and experienced generals 
but is weaker in its supply of younger 
subordinate officers than are the Con- 
servatives. 

The Liberal Party, which barely es- 
caped annihilation five years ago, is 
hopelessly divided. Its chance of mak- 
ing a gain by a deal with the Conserva- 
tives has been lost. And its principles 
are only a pale reflection of the great 
policies of Asquith and Lloyd George. 

It is well that the Conservatives have 
prepared themselves. For they enter 
this campaign under a menacing cloud 
of public skepticism. Their past history 
as the party of the upper classes badly 
prepares them to meet the emotional 
needs of the great middle classes who 
will decide this election. 

Despite its war glories, the party has 
many an economic blunder in its record. 
It was turned out for those blunders, 
and their memory has not faded. Con- 
servative hopes rest upon the chance 
that a distracted people may be willing 
to give the old hands another try. 

The situation suggests the perplexity 
of a housewife some time after she has 
sacked an old family cook for chronic 
incompetence and is desperately trying 
to get on with an unemployed school- 
mistress as a substitute. There is a sick 
child upstairs, there are leaks in the 
kitchen plumbing, and a pile of un- 
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washed dishes in the sink. Only yester- 
day she discovered a hungry but loyal 
husband bringing home a couple of res- 
taurant sandwiches for private consump- 
tion. Should she rehire the old cook on 
the faint hope of reform, mingled with 
the doubtful consolation that things 
after all could not be any worse? 

This figure of the 
housewife has spe- 
cial meaning in dis- 
cussing this elec- 
tion, for-the great 
imponderable is the 
women’s vote. Even 
in stalwart Labor 
families there are 
signs that women, 
concerned with do- 
mestic problems, 
may break with the 
nominal head of the house and vote 
Conservative. Labor ministers recently 
have somewhat loosened the strings on 
food to appease them. 

Moreover, both Labor and Conserva- 
tive orators, realizing that the upper 
classes and the workers are already com- 
mitted, are directing their most ardent 
appeals to the “middle multitudes.” 
Their living levels have been drastically 
reduced over a good many years—by 
two wars, by inefficient industrial pro- 
duction, for which conservative busi- 
nessmen are blamed, by vast changes 
in foreign trade and international fi- 
nance, and finally by the loss of those 
markets that enriched Victorian Eng- 
land. The people who constitute what 
is called in America the white-colla 
class are now susceptible to the same 
appeals as were made 30 years ago to 
the submerged third. 


ut while the major appeal of the two 
B parties in this campaign is to the 
same classes, there is a real and decisive 
difference between the promises, pro- 
grams, and plans of the two parties. 
Nothing could be more mistaken than 
for Americans to assume that this is 
what they would call a me-too cam- 
paign. That point cannot be made too 
emphatically. A great and fundamental 
issue is at stake, and the Conservatives 
are meeting it head-on. 

The Labor manifesto and the speeches 
of the Labor candidates portray their 
intention to go to the bitter end of 
Socialism. There is no hypocrisy, such 


as we find in American planners who 
say in one breath that they are working 
for free enterprise and in the next pro- 
pose vast adventures in statism. The 
Labor Party has gone far beyond re- 
garding the nationalization of business 
as an expedient, an experiment, or a 
necessary evil. It favors it as an imme- 
diate and an ultimate good. Even in- 
flation and controls, once regarded as 
things to endure and pity, are now 
things to embrace. But to discover virtue 
in necessary evil is to betray frustrated 
ends, discounted hopes, and shortened 
vision. Nationalization as a means to 
efficiency is one thing. Nationalization 
as a good in itself is another. 


s everybody knows, the Labor gov- 
A ernment has nationalized coal, gas, 
electricity, transport, and the Bank of 
England. It has moved the government 
deeply into housing and has taken the 
first steps with steel. It now proposes to 
complete steel and iron. Then it will 
move into sugar, shipbuilding, meat 
wholesaling, slaughtering and storage, 
cement, and chemicals. It will mutual- 
ize industrial insurance. It will take over 
land not fully used and cultivate it. 

Its method in moving into an indus- 
try should be noted for we may some- 
time see something similar in America. 
It is to set up “development commit- 
tees” which survey industries and tell 
them what to do “or else.” Then, when 
new capital is completely frightened 
away, the government with a great sigh 
takes over. 

The work of private schools will be 
taken over by government boarding 
schools and the great universities will 
be cared for by providing government 
scholarships for three-quarters of the 
students. 

The Conservatives propose to accept 
the nationalization of coal and the Bank, 
to continue the health services and pen- 
sions, and to provide full employment. 
But they would stop nationalizing here 
and now, digest what has been done, 
and encourage, not threaten, the re- 
habilitation and enlargement of private 
business. They would decentralize the 
administration of presently nationalized 
industries. They propose to stand or fall 
with free enterprise, because if Labor 
holds its strength in this election and 
completes its program, the Conserva- 
tives may join the Liberals in oblivion. 
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CHILE: 
Peacemaking President 


The war years were boom years in 
Latin America. Now things are different. 
The demand for Latin American prod- 
ucts has dropped off. Local shortages 
have developed; prices have soared, and 
the masses have gotten restless. To a 
large extent this has caused the revolts 
and political upsets that have been so 
frequent in the past few years. 

Economically, Chile has been among 
the most unlucky. Copper prices have 
dropped sharply and nitrate markets have 
shrunk. These are Chile’s two most im- 
portant exports. The country has felt 
their decline keenly. 

In Chile there have been strikes and 
labor unrest, encouraged by the Com- 
munists. But there has been no serious 
political trouble. Much of the credit 
for this goes to President Gabriel Gon- 
zalez Videla. His long-range economic 
planning has made him popular in Wash- 
ington. (Symbolically, he and President 
Truman plan to exchange visits this 
year.) At the same time he has firmly 
squelched disorder without cutting po- 





Acme 
Gonzalez Videla: Still on top 


litical corners in the process. Last week 
he did it again. 

A new wave of strikes began on Jan. 
23 when textile workers in Santiago and 
employes of the Chilean Electric Co. 
and the Chilean Telephone Co. walked 
out. Ostensibly the strikes were meant 
to influence Congress to adopt a govern- 
ment bill calling for better working con- 
ditions and annual bonuses. Gonzalez 
declared their real motives were pollit- 
ical: The strikes were intended to hamp- 
er him in his economic negotiations with 
the United States. He declared a state of 
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alert, arrested some strike leaders, and 
named military interventors in the utility 
companies. 

On Jan. 28 workers in the Braden 
Copper Co.’s Sewell mine struck in sup- 
port of the telephone and electric work- 
ers. Then a series of 24-hour strikes be- 
gan. On Jan. 31 banks and insurance 
companies were closed as 10,000 clerks 
stayed home. They reopened the next 
day, but 10,000 metal workers and 3,100 
clerks in social-security offices went out. 
Trolleys and buses ran under armed 
guard as 4,000 transportation workers 
joined them. Another copper mine was 
shut down and the bank and insurance- 
company clerks walked out again. On 
Feb. 3 it was the turn of 30,000 railroad 
workers and Santiago printers. 

A Cabinet communiqué denounced 
the strikes as a “revolutionary scheme 
under the direction of elements which 
are frankly oppressive and _ totalitarian 
. . . Promoters of the movement are not 
seeking betterment of employes’ condi- 
tions because their conduct blocks every 
step that could be taken to this end.” 

A few more strikes followed. Gonzalez 
made preparations to appoint a military 
Cabinet and take drastic action. To give 
him a free hand, his Cabinet resigned on 
Feb. 3. At this point leaders ordered the 
strikers back to work. They announced 
they had won party promises to back 
their demands in Congress. 


CUBA: 


Batista on the Way 


Next to the President of Cuba, the 
Mayor of Havana holds the most im- 
portant political job on the island, The 
next mayoralty election isn’t until June 1, 
but the campaigning is already hot. 
Last week it exploded into a Cabinet 
crisis and shattered the whole country’s 
political line-up. The effects would be 
felt not only in June but in the 1952 
Presidential election. 

The trouble started when Antonio 
Prio Socarras, brother of President Car- 
los Prio Socarrads, entered the race for 
mayor with the backing of the President’s 
Authentic Revolutionary party. This lined 
him up against the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, the present mayor, Nico- 
las Castellanos Rivero. 

The Republican Party is small but its 
votes helped make Prio President, it was 
represented in his Cabinet, and its lead- 
er, Guillermo Alonso Pujol, is Vice Presi- 
dent of the republic. 

The split over the mayoralty quickly 
spread to the national government. Two 
Republican Cabinet ministers resigned, 
apparently by request. On Jan. 27, Pujol 
formally announced the dissolution of 
the Auténtico-Republican alliance, which 
had won the last two Presidential elec- 
tions. On Feb. 2 the whole Cabinet re- 
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Malcolm Burke 
All Wool: Exhibit A in Peru’s 
demonstration that the flat alti- 
plano, near Lake Titicaca, 12,500 
feet above sea level, is good sheep 
country. Pure-bred stock was 
introduced 30 years ago. Last 
year, in London, Peruvian meri- 
nos outpriced Australian wool. 


signed to permit Prio to make a fresh 
start. 

Loss of Republican support was a blow 
to Prio and the Auténticos. But another 
effect of the crisis might, in the long run, 
be more important: It brought former 
President Fulgencio Batista into open 
action. 

Batista had ruled Cuba as dictator for 
eleven years, the last four as President. 
Then, in 1944, in most undictatorlike 
fashion, he stepped aside, held a free 
election, and watched his rival, Ramon 
Grau San Martin, win the presidency. 

For four years Batista was a more or 
less voluntary exile. But it was apparent 
that he wanted to stage a political come- 
back. In the 1948 election which ended 
Grau’s term and put Prio in office, Ba- 
tista ran for senator, was elected, and 
made a triumphal return to Cuba on 
Nov. 20. He formed his own party and 
it was clear as the Cuban sun, though 
unadmitted, that he had his eye on the 
1952 Presidential contest. 

Last week he came to the support of 
the Republican candidate for Mayor of 
Havana. So did Grau, who split with 
Prio long ago and heads a dissident fac- 
tion of the Authentic Revolutionary 
Party. So did the Popular Socialists 
(Communists). It was an indigestible 
combination—Grau called it a “coinci- 
dence”—but it was solidly anti-admin- 
istration. And of all its leaders, the for- 
mer Sergeant Batista was the most likely 
Presidential candidate. 
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is this Floor Space worth if Uncomfortable ? 


“ if Comfortable? 
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Warm windows in winter make the difference between comfort and discomfort in 
this marginal floor zone. And comfort makes the difference between having the 
space usable or unusable. With Thermopane* insulating glass, the comfort zone 
extends right up to the windows. The half-inch insulation provided by the dry air 
sealed between two panes of plate glass makes Thermopane an insulated wall area. 


tenants get more income space Owners and managers of new buildings see in 
Thermopane an answer to the high rentals necessi- 
tated by today’s construction costs. More desks, 
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worktables or machines—more people—can be put in floor space 
st kept comfortable in winter by Thermopane. When that fact is pointed 
é | | | out to prospective tenants, the rental becomes more favorable than 

‘ Se is the case in single-glazed buildings in which window-side space 
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must be wasted, though paid for. 


OF TERORANS . Substantial savings in winter heating and summer air-conditioning 
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FOR BETTER VISION SPECIFY THERMOPANE 
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costs are also realized when windows are insulated with Thermopane. 
With all cost factors considered, you will find Thermopane as a wall 
material gives you more usable floor space and lower operating costs. 

For an explanation of its insulating properties and other technical 
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NO WASTE SPACE 
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information, write for our Thermopane book. +® 





Two Pones of Gloss 







MADE WITH POLISHED PLATE GLASS Blanket of Dry Air 


------------------- MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 


geen 6125 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 





















D. you use tubing? 

Are you even thinking of using 
tubing? Check on Bundyweld first. 

Here’s the miracle tubing of indus- 
try that, time after time, has helped 
make a good product even better, 
or helped turn an idea into a suc- 
cessful product. 

No other tubing offers all Bundy- 
weld’s advantages and superior fea- 
tures . .. as you can see at a glance. 














[TS EXTRA-STRONG...CAN TAKE A SHAKING, 
A MAJOR POINT 1N AUTO BRAKING. 


So strong it’s in the hydraulic brake line systems of 
95% of today’s cars, trucks and tractors. Whatever you 
make, from a tank to a trinket—if resistance to vibra- 
tion fatigue is a must, just call for Bundyweld. 





WE ROLL IT LATERALLY, TWICE AROUND, 
BY A PATENTED PROCESS, WORLD RENOWNED. 
Bundyweld is the only tubing that’s double- 


walled from a single strip. Leakproof, extra- 
rugged and sturdy, yet thinner walled, Bundyweld 


WHY BUNDYWELD is already serving thousands of profitable design, 
SIZES UPTO functional and structural applications in Ameri- 
CAN’T BE BEAT 5/3” O.D. can industry. 
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First, a single strip of basic metal, rolled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld . . . double-walled and 
cooted with a bonding metal, is . . . uniform thickness, then . . . metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 
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(TS EASY TO FORM ANDO FABRICATE, 
ITS THINNER WALLED ANDO LIGHT IN WEIGAT. 


Double-walled Bundyweld Tubing is a cinch to bend 
and it takes more bending . . . perfect (with its 
strength) for tubular furniture and toys, gas range 
and retrigerant lines, beer coils and radiant heating 
systems, to name only a few of Bundyweld’s present 
outstanding applications. 





IT WONT COLLAPSE WITH KNOCKS ANO BENDS, 
ANOTHER TUBING HEADACHE ENDS / 


We've seen hundreds and hundreds of instances 
where a simple application of Bundyweld has low- = 
ered costs, improved design or speeded production 
to some manufacturer’s profit. Why not in a 
product of yours to give you a plus in rugged, 
dependable performance all down the line? 











WE WATCH DIMENSIONS LIKE A HAWK, 


YOUR INSPECTION CREW WILL NEVER SQUAWK. since 
It comes in steel, Monel or nickel, 
Walls, I.D. and O.D. of Bundyweld are rigidly The cost is really low. 
held to amazingly close tolerances. Finished tube If you've a tubing problem, 
is free from scale, as well. Your fabrication proc- Write Bundy—see below. 


esses tick along like a watch, without costly inspec- 
tions or time-taking rejects. 


FREE! New 20-page booklet, crammed with why’s 
and wherefore’s on Bundyweld’s dependability, 
together with a list of successful Bundyweld appli- 
cations that may spark an idea for you. For booklet, 
or queries on any. possible use of tubing, call or 
write: Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Mich. 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings Co.,!nc., 226 Binney St. @ Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 
Bank Bldg. @ Chicago 32, Ill: Lapham-Hickey Co.,3333 W. 47th Place @ Elizabeth, New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 @ Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
Rutan & Co., 404 Architects Bldg. e San Francisco 10, Calif.: Pacific Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. € Seattle 4, Wash: Ecacle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. = Bundyweld Nickel and Monel Tubing is sold by distributors of Nickel and Nickel alloys in principal cities. 














Secial Studies: Republican Rep. Ciar- 
ENCE Brown of Ohio lectured Rep. 
FRANKLIN D. Rooseve.t Jr., New York 
Democrat-Liberal, in a House speech for 
trying to solve “great social and legisla- 
tive problems” in “nocturnal meditations 
on 52nd Street . . . I am convinced no one 
can learn the rules of procedure for this 
House in any New York night club.” 


On With the Show: “Deeply touched 
by the thousands of messages of sym- 
pathy” on the death of her husband 
Monty Banks, British comedienne 
Gracie Frevps told The London Express: 
“I am a very lonely woman . . . Soon I 
must snap out of these memories. I am 
52. I must start life all over again. It 
will not be easy. I am just going to float, 
wherever the wind takes me. I have lost 
my anchorage . . . But Monty would 
never have me retire . . . As long as the 
public wants me I shall go on singing.” 


Unavailable: The South Bend, Ind., 
Press Club wrote to Gov. ADLAI STEVEN- 
son of Illinois, asking permission to “bor- 
row” SicmMuND ENGEL, the romantic 
swindler, for a role in the club Gridiron 
dinner show, “Hoaxes of 1950,” to be 
held on St. Valentine’s Eve. “I am in- 
trigued by your request,” Stevenson re- 
plied, “but Mr. Engel [cannot] appear 
. . . he is fulfilling a command perform- 
ance at Illinois State Peni- 





IN PASSING 


Good Neighbor: Nearly everyone in 
Somers, N. Y., had reason to be grateful 
to Mrs. ALice O’BriEN PerRAno, an Irish- 
born widow who had lived in the com- 
munity many years. She had been the 
woman who brought over hot broth when 
someone was ill, baked the wedding 
cakes, and baby-sat for parents. Recent- 
ly Mrs. Peirano wistfully remarked that 
she would like to see her father, MICHAEL 
O’Brien, nearly 100, who lives in Mal- 
low, County Cork. Her neighbors prompt- 
ly presented Mrs. Peirano with a round- 
trip passage to Shannon, Ireland. 


Temporary Residence: SINCLAIR 
Lewis, luxuriating in a honey-colored 
Italian chateau near Florence, told New 
York Times correspondent JosEpH BARRY 
that there’s no truth to his reported “ex- 
patriation: I wrote every word of “Bab- 
bitt,” ‘Arrowsmith,’ and ‘Dodsworth’ in 
Europe. You can’t say they’re not Ameri- 
can. I’ve no special reason for working 
in Europe. I just like it here . . . My 
next stop, I think, will be in California 
—some place north of San Francisco.” 


On the Reeord: Soprano MARGARET 
TRUMAN signed a long-term contract to 
make recordings for RCA Victor late in 
1950. Miss Truman’s first records for that 
organization will be released with the 
start of her 1950-51 concert season. 





Shirley and Linda: Alohal 


Linda Is Two: On a three-week vaca- 
tion trip to Hawaii with her mother, 
SuimLEY TEMPLE, little Linpa Susan 
Acar celebrated her second birthday, 
Jan. 30. Linda’s prize birthday present: a 
tropical doll, wearing a grass skirt, a lei, 
and flowers in her hair. 


Death Game: At a party celebrating 
his 25th birthday, Dr. ALLIson WILLIAMS 
BuNKLEY, a brilliant Princeton University 
assistant professor, killed 





tentiary at the moment.” 


Fable: Sitting in the press 
section on the last day of 
the Alger Hiss trial, the car- 
toonist Peter ARNO heard 
prosecutor Tom MuRPHY 
sail into the defendant's con- 
tention that he had known 
Whittaker Chambers as 
“George Crosley” and that 
he had been able to recog- 
nize him only by looking at 
his teeth. Murphy told the 
jury a little parable about a 
giraffe and a hippopotamus 
who met face to face. “I 
don’t remember you at all,” 
said the giraffe, shying 
away. “You must remember 
me,” said the hippo. “We 
were in the jungle together, 
we lived together, we ate 
together.” “No,” said the 
giraffe defiantly. But when 
the hippo insisted, the gi- 
raffe said: “Let me see your 
teeth.” The hippo opened 
his mouth wide as the lanky 
animal peered in. “My God, 
George Crosley!” he ex- 
claimed. “I know you.” Arno 
was amused. Last week he 
translated his appreciation 
into an illustration of Tom 
Murphy’s Aesopian venture. 
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himself showing friends how 
to play Russian roulette. 
Bunkley, son of Rear Ad- 
miral Joel Bunkley, USN, 
Ret., placed a single curt- 
ridge in a revolver. Several 
times he spun the cylinder 
and pulled the trigger. His 
luck finally ran out. The 
bullet pierced his temple. 


Gruff Duff: On hearing a 
Republican policy declara- 
tion drawn up by Gov. 
James H. Durr of Pennsyl- 
vania and five other GOP 
governors, PRESIDENT TRU- 
MAN jovially suggested that 
Duff join the Democratic 
Party—‘“the sort of party he 
described.” But Duff de- 
clined: “Much as I respect 
the President of the United 
States and admire his per- 
sonal fighting qualities, I am 
obliged very positively to 
decline his invitation and 
to disagree with his politics. 
If the President had time 
to read the statement .. . 
he could not fail to recog- 
nize the very great dif- 
ferences between the pro- 
posed Republican program 
and .. . the national Admin- 
istration.” 
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Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 











Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. ‘Velvet Touch'’* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 





“So that’s the 





better mousetrap!” 





Appearances are deceptive 


to mice... and men. 
Monroe ADDING Machine 
Executives, for example, TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct | 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
realize it’s unnecessary to buy a Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 


crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 
blast furnace to light a cigarette. 


Or to invest in too much or too 
little machine to handle 

their volume of figure work. 

The moral of our tale, of course, is: 
get a Monroe. Because what- 


ever your figuring or accounting 





problem, Monroe makes 


exactly the machine to handle it. Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


Faster. Better. More economically. 





*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 


scribe Monroe’s matchless ease of operation, 
Every Monroe is sold only through 


Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe’s factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO = MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 














Antihistamine Warning 


About one-third of the people who take 
antihistamine drugs for colds become 
drowsy or even fall asleep while at 
work, while handling machinery, or while 
driving a car or an airplane. 

Last week the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s Medical Division took steps 
to avoid a possible catastrophe. An of- 
ficial warning was issued that no pilot 
using antihistamine drugs in the treat- 
ment of colds should operate a plane un- 
less he was certain that the drugs caused 
no side reactions. 

The CAA Medical Division had already 
cautioned against operating an airplane 
while using Dramamine, the air-sickness 
remedy. 


Wired for Birth Signals 


By measuring the electrical impulses 
generated by a mother on the verge of 
childbirth, the attending doctor can now 
tell whether she will have a normal or 
abnormal delivery. He can also tell 
whether her labor pains are true or false. 

The new technique, described last 
week by its originator, Dr. Charles M. 
Steer of Columbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, gives the doctor 
time to prepare for surgery or the use of 
special drugs without waiting for the 
usual signs of abnormal birth. 

Dr. Steer’s device, called an “electro- 
hysterograph,” is somewhat similar to 
the electroencephalograph used to meas- 
ure brain waves. It contains six wires 
which are placed in pairs and held by ad- 
hesive tape to the mother’s outer abdom- 
inal wall (see cut). Electrical activity of 
the uterus is then recorded by special 
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pens on chemically sensitive paper. The 
uterine recordings differ greatly in nor- 
mal and abnormal labor. 

Dr. Steer has tested the machine, 
which can be wheeled to the patient’s 
bedside, on more than 200 women in 
the Sloane Hospital for Women during 
the last four years. 


New Hope for the Sightless 


Since the spring of 1949, when ACTH 
was first announced as a miraculous treat- 
ment for rheumatoid arthritis, doctors all 
over the United States have been trying 
out small amounts of the hormone com- 
pound on a wide variety of diseases. 

In almost every research project, re- 
sults have been encouraging. ACTH is 
said to control severe asthma, with re- 
lief lasting sometimes as long as two to 
three weeks. It has acted much more ef- 
fectively than any of the anti-allergy 
drugs now on the market in the treat- 
ment of hay fever. In some cases, one 
course of treatment over a period of 48 
hours stopped the hay fever for the rest 
of the season. : 

ACTH has worked particularly well in 
chronic diseases such as gout, nephritis, 
juvenile rheumatoid arthritis, and rheu- 
matic fever. 

While no cancer “cures” are claimed, 
some of the preliminary work with ACTH 
at Memorial Hospital, New York, has 
shown progressive decrease in the size of 
enlarged malignant lymph tumors in 
lymphatic leukemia, lymphosarcoma, and 
Hodgkin’s disease (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 7, 
1949). 

Last week proof of ACTH’s healing 
power in dangerous eye conditions was 
shown for the first time by Dr. John M. 
McLean and Dr. Dan M. Gordon of Cor- 





Wiring a (dummy) mother to predict labor conditions 


nell University Medical College and New 
York Hospital. 

Results were most encouraging in the 
treatment of three patients with uveitis 
and choroiditis, two forms of intra-ocular 
inflammation believed to be responsible 
for 10 to 15 per cent of all blindness. 

One patient, a 31-year-old woman doc- 
tor, had lost 80 per cent of her vision 
when treatment began Dec. 26, 1949. 
By Jan. 1, when ACTH was stopped, her 
vision was within 15 per cent of normal, 
and it has continued to improve until .it 
is now only 12% per cent below normal. 

The second patient, a 38-year-old man, 
had lost 80 per cent of his vision in two 
days following the onset of choroiditis. 
After two weeks of ACTH, he was back 
to 90 per cent of normal. When treatment 
was stopped, the disease recurred, but 
the patient improved again immediately 
when ACTH was resumed. 

The third case was that of a 9-year-old 
boy who was slowly losing his sight. 
ACTH brought it back to 85 per cent 
in a few days. He, too, suffered a relapse , 
when treatment was stopped, but_ his 
eyes cleared up promptly when ACTH 
was resumed. 

With only three cases before them, 
Drs. McLean and Gordon do not hesitate 
to say that they are on the doorstep of a 
new era in the treatment of eye diseases. 
“When we have learned how to use these 
drugs [ACTH and cortisone] and the 
steroids [a group of sex hormones] which 
follow them, then we will be able to cure 
as much as 50 per cent of the diseases 
causing blindness and before which we 
are now helpless.” 


Old Drug for Leprosy 


Back in 1908, a powerful drug called 
diamino-dipheny] sulfone was first syn- 
thesized by German chemists. But the 
substance was believed to be too toxic 
for human beings and clinical tests were 
abandoned: 

This week, in the British journal Lan- 
cet, the old drug reappears as a possible 
cheap and effective treatment of lep- 
rosy. Good results with its use on 50 
patients are described by Dr. John Lowe, 
research director of the Nigerian Lep- 
rosy Service. Small daily oral doses, in- 
creasing gradually in size, were found 
to be perfectly safe. Of the patients 
treated, 72 per cent were definitely im- 
proved and 62 per cent showed improve- 
ment by bacteriological tests. In the 
others, the disease was arrested. 

For the thousands of poor natives 
afflicted with leprosy, Dr. Lowe’s ex- 
periment brings new hope. The daily 
cost of treatment with diamino-dipheny] 
sulfone is only one-twentieth that of 
treatment with the proprietary sulfones 
such as promin, diasone, and sulfetrone. 
It may amount to no more than one or 
two dollars a year for each leprosy case. 
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MR. ARTHUR KNAPP, JR.— 

— e ALY distinguished international 

Ww UA, ‘Dune, eee racing-yachtsman—sailed on 

the cutter “Ranger” when it 

successfully defended the 

Why do Men of Distinction—characteristically men of moderation—so often America's cup against Brit- 
, : a : ain’s “Endeavour II.” He 

choose Lord Calvert when they drink? Because, as wisdom dictates moderation, has wen Netienstend ets 
discriminating taste dictates the choice of Lord Calvert...so rare...so smooth Championships in all classes, 


A ; ; ‘ from small dinghys to ocean- 
...80 mellow...so distinctively light. Enjoy Lord Calvert yourself... tonight. cruising yachts. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. C. 
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You could pay a thousand dollars more and still not get all the new beauty... 
extra room...famous ruggedness of this great new Dodge 





I7’s an even BIGGER VALUE... this 
years sparkling new Dodge! 

Here's BIGGER VALUE in smart new 
styling ...in ease of handling... in 
comfort...in sound engineering. And 
in actual dollars and cents, too, be- 
cause Dodge costs just a few dollars 
more than the lowest-priced cars. 

When you compare Dodge with 
cars in the upper price brackets, it’s 
easy to see how you could pay a 
thousand dollars more and not get 
all the new Dodge gives you. 


Despite its smart low, graceful lines 
outsipE, Dodge is higher, wider, 
longer on the tNsweE to give you the 
spacious roominess that spells solid 
comfort...that means extra room for 
your head, for your legs. And Dodge 
de sign permits more usable space 
inside for extra wide seats...extra 
elbow and shoulder room. 

On the outside Dodge is more 
compact for easier handling. Less 
overhang front and rear makes park- 
ing and garaging simpler, easier. 





The very steering wheel in your 
hands gives you a wonderful feel- 
ing of control. You drive utterly re- 
laxed, because you are sure of in- 
stant, pillow-soft stops with Dodge 
Safeguard Brakes...and of flashing 
pick-up, when you need it, from the 
powerful “Get-away” Engine! 

See this great new Dodge your 
dealer is waiting to show you. See 
how it gives a far GREATER VALUE in 
comfort, sound engineering, de- 
pendability and style that stays new! 
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NEW VALUE IN BEAUTY—New refine- 
ments, new lighting and design of in- 
strument panel enhance interior beauty. 
Landscape windshield and “knee-level” 
seats add to driving comfort, safety. 


NEW VALUE IN COMFORT—With gen- 
erous head and leg room you sit nat- 
urally in a comfortable position. Huge 
new rear “picture window” for safer 
vision... gives feeling of spaciousness. 








NEW VALUE IN PERFORMANCE—You'l 
thrill to the eager way Dodge responds 
...to the smoothness of gyrol Fluid 
Drive! No-shift Gyro-Matic optional on 
Coronet models at moderate extra cost. 





Linen helps Britain 
buy America’s tobacco 


BouT 80 per cent of the linen Americans Car! W. Hayden, Vice 
° President resident in 
buy as cool summer clothing and snowy 


Lotdon, has had more 
tablecloths is made in Northern Ireland. than 33 years’ service 


overseas with the Na- 
In 1949 our purchases of Irish linens _ tionalCity Organization 


came to about 14 million dollars. We also 

bought from Britain woolen, cotton, and other textiles; machin- 
ery; automobiles; beverages— mostly Scotch whisky; metal 
scrap; bone china and earthenware; chamois, leathers, and 


shoes; creosote oil; needles, antiques, and silverware —valued. 


all told at about 230 million dollars, 


This dollar exchange Britain credited against her United 
States purchases of tobacco, cotton, machinery, petroleum, 
chemicals, copper and other metals, dairy products and 
other foods, 


With two completely staffed branches in London. The 
National City Bank of New York is in a strategic position to 
facilitate trade with the British Isles. For full information on 
services available, write orcall Overseas Division at Head Office. 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ABOVE: American farmer grades his tobacco and ties it into ‘‘hands’’ be- 
fore taking it to be sold at auction, LEFT: Irish millman pulls linen from 
the rinsing bath after it has been chemically bleached. 


Every 3 seconds 
@ customer is 
served overseas 



































































































































































The Winner 


Happy to be hams for the night, more 


than a score of Washington officials, led 
by Vice President and Mrs. Alben Bark- 
ley, turned out last week to perform on 
the Original Amateur Hour (NEwswEEK, 
Jan. 23) for the benefit of the Heart 
Fund. And, as is customary, the radio 
audience was asked to vote on the best 
act, both by phone and mail. 

With the mail vote still to be counted, 
the walkaway winner this week was 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn. 
While other Washington brass 
had cracked jokes, twanged ban- 
jos and guitars, played the piano 
and sung, Rayburn had shown 
his talent as master of the Ama- 
teur Hour’s big, brass gong. Al- 
though he didn’t actually ring 
the gong on any performer, his 
ad-lib manner and comments 
made Rayburn the hit of the 
show. 


Unsettled Comedian 


What to do with Robert Q. 
Lewis is a problem that has been 
plaguing CBS producers for 
three years now. The young man 
with the tickled giggle, the horn- 
rimmed _ spectacles, and_ the 
somewhat sardonically detached 
approach to humor avowedly is 
a man with talent. He has so 
much talent, in fact, that he was 
the personal choice of Chairman 
of the Board William S. Paley 
to replace CBS’s one-man net- 
work, Arthur Godfrey, when he 
vacations. This week, with Godfrey off 
on a rare midwinter vacation, Lewis as 
usual is keeping six and a quarter hours 
of morning radio alive and juggling the 
Wednesday-night TV show. As has been 
the case for the past three summers, fans 
are happy with the substitution. But still 
Lewis has no rousing success of his own. 

When Robert Q. (for nothing) Lewis 
originally was hired away from his local 
New York disk-jockey job, CBS set him 
to stumbling all over the dial in a search 
for the proper spot. He turned up on a 
late-night show, tried his hand at after- 
noon entertainment, and sometimes just 
didn’t get on the air at all. However, no- 
body doubted that Lewis could be funny. 
Sometimes he sounded like a tempered 
Henry Morgan, less acid in his satire but 
equally adult. Other times there were 
sparks of Godfrey’s own naturalness, all 
woven into Lewis’s own squeaky-voiced, 
pun-struck delivery. 

Finally, a month ago, CBS came up 
with a new format for him. The pro- 
gram, called The Show Goes On, is 
seen on television and the vocal part is 
taped for radio rebroadcast (CBS, Fri- 
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day, 8-8:30 p.m., EST). Ostensibly, it is 
a show to which night-club owners, pro- 
ducers, and other entrepreneurs can come 
to hire the talent presented. Varieties of 
Godfrey’s own Talent Scouts show are 
currently deluging the air, and Lewis has 
found himself valiantly trying to put 
freshness into an idea worn thin by repe- 
tition. Despite the show’s somewhat im- 
palpable quality, and CBS's inability to 
keep the TV version in a steady spot (cur- 
rently it is seen sometime on Thursday), 
Lewis has high hopes that the program 
will let him settle down. 

A bachelor who lives alone with a ca- 


Lewis can commiserate with Irving 


nary named Irving, Lewis last week ob- 
served: “I think this thing will click, 
maybe. After all, I’m 28 years old. When 
you're young you amount to nothing, but 
then, I’m not very young any more.” A 
good many people hoped that Lewis’s 
aged status was now adequate. 


Beauty and the Beasts 


After at Jeast 5,000 years, the sport of 
wrestling moved last week from the arena 
to the stage. Station WLW’s three- 
pronged television outlet, in Dayton, Cin- 
cinnati, and Columbus, began a regular 
series of professional wrestling shows— 
from a Dayton TV studio (WLW-D-T-C, 
Saturday, 9:45 p.m., EST). 

Scratches on stone indicate that wres- 
tling began as a necessity. Prehistoric 
man grappled with his friends and fam- 
ily to muscle up for grappling with ani- 
mals, By the time the early Greeks came 
along, a few restraining rules had worked 
into the sport, although the breaking of 
fingers, gouging, and throttling were still 
encouraged. 

When the art of wrestling reached the 
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television age, circa A.D. 1945, the ex- 
ponents- of the ancient sport had dis- 
carded much of the pure brutality for 
the more delicate refinements of dra- 
matics. With video, Gorgeous George and 
Golden Superman came to be sights as 
familiar to milady’s eye as, say, Milton 
Berle—and their acts as carefully planned. 

So last week WLW set up a standard 
20-foot ring in a studio and gave two 
characters named Lucky Simonovich and 
Don Eagle (reputedly a genuine Indian) 
the honor of wrestling in the first purely 
TV main match. The howling throng 
was restricted to a studio audience of 
225, in on free tickets. The spon- 
sor, the Graybar Electric Co., 
paid all the charves. Gone was 
any prehistoric vestige. Instead 
there was a curvaceous young 
lady, swathed in a turtle-neck 
sweater and named Gay Gilles- 
pie, whose job was to announce, 
prettily, the events. Press agents 
indicated that much would be 
made of the beauty-and-the- 
beast angle. But there didn’t 
seem to be much beast left in 
the performance. 


Preview 


For the week of Feb. 9-15. 
Times are EST and subject to 
change: 


Radio 
NBC Symphony Orchestra 
(NBC, Saturday, 6:30-7:30 


p.m.). Radio premiére of Béla 
Bartéok’s Viola Concerto (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 12, 1949) with Wil- 
liam Primrose as featured soloist. 

Theater Guild ‘on the Air (NBC, Sun- 
day, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). “Goodbye Again,” 
an adaptation of the play. Ezio Pinza, in 
his first straight dramatic role, and Made- 
leine Carroll. 

Lincoln Day Address (ABC, Monday, 
9:30-10 p.m.). Sen. Robert A. Taft 
speaking. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
(ABC, Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m.). “How Can 
We Secure Peace in a Hydrogen Bomb 
World?” Sen. Brien McMahon. 


Television 


Author Meets the Critics (ABC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30-10 p.m.). Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt discusses her “This I Remember” 
with Henry Morgenthau, Judge Samuel 
I. Rosenman, Elliott Roosevelt, and Vir- 
gilia Peterson. 

Ed Wynn Show (CBS, Saturday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Ann Sheridan is guest. 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). Grace Kelly in Nor- 
man Corwin’s “Ann Rutledge.” 

Your Lucky Strike Theater (NBC, 
Monday, 9:30-10:30 p.m.). Jane Wyatt 
as “Kitty Foyle.” 
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Radio Sleuth 


As many a householder can sadly testi- 
fy, fixing power lines that fail is a tedious 
job. The chief reason is that trouble- 
shooting crews usually have to track miles 
of wire before they find the break. 

Engineers of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration are convinced that they will 
soon be able to locate all kinds of breaks 
within 1,000 feet, the distance between 
towers along the great Northwestern pub- 
lic power lines. The method was origi- 
nally suggested by T. W. Stringfield and 
R. F. Stevens of the BPA. It was devel- 
oped by Robert W. Hughes and Nelson 
Weintraub of the Federal Telecommuni- 
cations Laboratories, who explained it at 
last week’s meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
New York. 

The system now being installed 
between the stations Snohomish 
and J. D. Ross, Wash., depends on 
having a high-frequency radio line 
connecting stations along the line. 
(BPA already uses radio for inter- 
station communication.) When a 
break in the power line occurs, 
electric waves rise at the faulty 
point and zip toward both stations 
at the speed of light. 

The wave reaching one of the 

stations is automatically sent 
through the radio system to the 
other station, Thus at the second 
station the two waves arrive a few 
thousandths of a second apart. 
An electronic brain measures this 
infinitesimal time lag, figures out 
where the break occurred, and 
types out an SOS. Repair crews can 
immediately be dispatched to the 
point of trouble. 


Ram Jet Grows Up 


The ram jet engine has outgrown 
its nickname: “flying stovepipe.” 
That was apparent last week when 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp. held 
open house at its new jet laboratory in 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

The main feature of the laboratory 
was a 100-ton steel tank 96 feet long 
by 12 feet in diameter. 

Inside it a torrent of compressed air 
plus a partial vacuum created by the 
suction of steam simulated flight speeds 
up to 2,600 miles an hour and altitudes 
up to 80,000 feet. 

The ram jets being put through their 
paces in the new tank are far cries from 
the original flying stovepipes of 1945, 
which were indeed little more than metal 
cylinders with flames inside. Although 
all the details on today’s models are deep 
secrets, Jack Charshafian, manager of 
the Wright Aeronautical Corp.'s: ram-jet 
division, described generally how modern 
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ram jets are designed and what they 
will do. 

When the engine is traveling at high 
speed, air enters the front, gets com- 
pressed by its own motion, and burns 
fuel. New features are mostly contained 
in a bullet-shaped inner shell. They in- 
clude: (1) a power control which auto- 
matically regulates the flow of fuel so 
that at all speeds, temperatures, and alti- 
tudes the fuel-air ratio is at maximum 
efficiency; (2) two turbines that can gen- 
erate electricity for radar, radio guidance 
equipment, and other accessories; and 
(3) an ignition system which keeps the 
flame burning steadily even when the air 
whistles through the combustion chamber 
at more than 600 miles an hour. 

Charshafian thinks the ram jet, cheap 


Charshafian (left) at test-tank door 


to build and relatively cheap to operate, 
will outperform all other jet and rocket 
engines in the 1,500- to 2,500-mile-an- 
hour range. On airliners, he says, it would 
cut the New York-Los Angeles time to 
four hours. 


Neutrons on the Fly 
1933, 


(weight) of the neutron was first meas- 


Ever since when the mass 
ured accurately, physicists have  sus- 
pected that neutrons are radioactive. It 
was a logical suspicion, for neutrons, 
which have no electric charge, are just 
a little heavier than positively charged 
protons. That was a good guess. Pre- 
sumably a neutron was a proton with its 
charge neutralized by an attached and 
negatively charged electron. 


How to prove this theory has, how- 
ever, stumped many experts. The reason: 
neutrons can’t be collected in a bottle 
and examined. Instead, they dash 
through glass and other materials or else 
they are absorbed. 

Last week three Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory scientists told how they had 
finally proved that neutrons are radio- 
active. The researchers were Dr. Arthur 
H. Snell, Frances Pleasonton, and R. V. 
McCord, who reported at the big annual 
meeting of the American Physical So- 
ciety in New York, 

Despairing of making neutrons hold 
still, they had caught the elusive par- 
ticles on the fly. They opened a hole in 
the 7-foot-thick concrete wall which sur- 
rounds the Oak Ridge uranium pile. A 

‘ stream of neutrons “squirted out 

in a well-defined beam.” That was 
the experiment’s beginning. 

The flying neutrons hurtled 
through a vacuum tank. There 
they passed between two electrical- 
ly charged plates and between two 
proportional counting instruments 
(like Geiger counters but faster 
and sturdier). 

Months of tricky testing and ad- 
justment of the equipment showed 
clearly that some of the neutrons 
passing through were indeed disin- 
tegrating into protons and elec- 
trons. The half-life of the neutrons 
was calculated to be somewhere 
between 10 and 30 minutes; i.e., 
within 10 to 30 minutes half of 
any collection of neutrons will 
break up. 

Thus in the strictest sense the 
neutron can no longer be con- 
sidered a fundamental, irreducible 
particle. There is, however, no 
cause to worry that the neutrons 
which are in the core of almost 
every atom are dangerously un- 
stable. Snell explained that neu- 
trons inside atoms—not flying free 
—are held together by some force. 
Otherwise everything except hy- 

drogen would be highly radioactive. 

> Several papers on the subject indicated 
that the physicists were wasting no time 
checking Albert Einstein’s latest theory 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 2). One of the most 
significant contributions along this line 
was made by Hans Freistadt of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, who last May 
caused quite a furor when it came out 
that he, a Communist (and proud of it), 
held a $1,600 Atomic Energy Commission 
fellowship.* 

Freistadt had not solved Einstein’s 
“very difficult” equations, but he had 
worked out an ingenious mathematical 
way to solve them approximately. As far 
as he had gone, he reported, Einstein 
seemed to be right. 





and his instructor’s 
h.D,. degree. 
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*Freistadt, minus his fellowshi 
job, is completing work for his 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but 
not blanket form. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$3000.’’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don't risk a loss by thinking 
you’ re fully insured. Know you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gaps in Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may save you money! 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road ] 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in | 
Your Bridge to Security 
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Liberator’s Year 


In Argentina this is the “Year of the 
Liberator General San Martin.” News- 
papers and magazines must print the 
motto atop each page. Thus, by whoop- 
ing up the centenary of the country’s 
liberator, Peronista propagandists can 
glowingly compare him to President 
Juan Peron. 

Quickly, the San Martin fervor be- 
came a new ax to be wielded by the 
congressional committee on un-Argentine 
activities, advance guard in Perdn’s new 
offensive against those journals which 
still stubbornly spurn his line. The com- 
mittee had been set up to look into po- 
lice brutalities (which it never has). In- 
stead, it began “investigating” news- 
papers and even American news agencies. 

Charges were pressed under the new 
law of desacato—disrespect for public offi- 
cials—against the great Buenos Aires in- 
dependent dailies La Prensa and La 
Nacioén. Some smaller anti-Perén papers 
suffered a still worse fate: their build- 
ings were closed under sanitary statutes 
or their newsprint supplies simply choked 
off. 

Before the San Martin centenary was 
two days old, the committee boss, a thick- 
set, burly deputy named José Emilio 
Visca, had shut the Communist daily La 
Hora for failing to print the “Year of the 
Liberator” phrase. 

Visca swept swiftly through the coun- 
try then. Either in a rash burst of zeal, 
or else merely to make the whole drive 
look on the level, he padlocked some 
Catholic and _ pro-Perén publications, 
most of which later reopened. In one day 
46 papers and magazines were closed. 
The minority of Radical members on 
his committee protested vainly that Vis- 
ca had no right for his paper cutting. 
Some Argentines still believed that the 
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committee lacked a real nod from the 
administration. 

Their doubts were short-lived. Perén 
himself endorsed the committee. His 
spokesmen explained that the press wasn’t 
being attacked at all, but defended from 
“foreign intervention in newsprint dis- 
tribution . . . which denied true and ef- 
fective freedom of the press.” By last 
week Visca had guarded almost 80 pub- 
lications from “foreign intervention” by 
shuttering them. 

And last week he took further meas- 
ures to annoy the Yanquis. He demanded 
that the Buenos Aires bureaus of the 
United Press and Associated Press show 
him—in both Spanish and English—all 
the cables they had sent or received re- 
garding his committee. 


Faster Living 


Its tiny “Design for Living” depart- 
ment, a Baedeker to sleeker. household- 
ing, stood out in dressy Mademoiselle 
like a frying pan in a Fifth Avenue salon. 
But reader response was tremendous. 
This inspired Mademoiselle’s owner, 
Street & Smith, to produce a new maga- 
zine beamed straight at the young 
middle-class couple just settin., up house- 
keeping. 

The idea bubbled around the com- 
pany’s mid-Manhattan office during the 
war. The company at last gave Made- 
moiselle’s editor, Betsy Talbot Blackwell, 
a green light. She blueprinted, after sur- 
veys, a book for home-conscious couples 
in their mid-20s with modest incomes. 

Mademoiselle’s Living came out in 
October 1947 as a quarterly. A smart, 
slick sort of junior-grade Better Homes 
& Gardens, it was jam-packed with pic- 
torial advice on readers’ cooking prob- 
lems, gardening, decorating new houses, 
or sprucing up old ones. 

That first issue was a 200,000-copy 





Acme Photos 
Soap Opera: The pictures that Douglas Smith of The Pekin (IIl.) 
Times shot to illustrate the job of local welfare workers were worth 
their traditional 20,000 words: two brothers, aged 1 and 2, just be- 
fore and just after they were taken to a county children’s home. 
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Edith Evans: Living was never better 


sellout; the high cost of Living—50 cents 
—seemed not to matter. Advertising came 
from home furnishers. As many as 4,000 
letters a month came from young home- 
folk. S&S was so optimistic that it killed 
off its prospering Pic, a young man’s 
monthly, to get more paper for its young- 
er sister. 

Living, by the time it was a year and 
a half old, was faring so well that it 
could leave its mother’s knee. It clipped 
“Mademoiselle’s” off its title to become 
“Living for Young Homemakers,” went 
bimonthly, and, with Mrs. Blackwell 
again running Mademoiselle full-time, 
got a new editor-in-chief. She was a 38- 
year-old Tennessean named Edith Braz- 
well Evans. 

Before she went to Mademoiselle five 
years ago as coordinator of the fashion 
magazine’s merchandising program, Mrs. 
Evans had studied architecture in Eu- 
rope, designed dresses, and directed mer- 
chandising at Saks Fifth Avenue. At 
Living, she worked a grueling eighteen- 
hour day in an office cluttered with pa- 
pers and household gadgets. She also re- 
cruited a voluntary 100-couple army of 
Young Homemaker Panel advisers who 
(for free subscriptions and a crack at 
bonuses) keep telling Living how it 
should live. 

By last November, when the magazine 
cut its price to 35 cents, its circulation 
had jumped to 300,000. Street & Smith 
decided the time for Living had come. 
Last week, with its February issue, it 
became the firm’s fifth monthly* and 
talked cockily of 1,000,000 circulation. 
“In this group of ours,” Edith Evans 
boasted, “are the young people who are 
forming the whole pattern of our life 
. . . The biggest business in the world 
is homemaking. There is no greater pur- 


chasing agent than the young home- 
maker.” 

“Besides Mademoiselle: Charm, Air Trails, and 
Astounding Science Fiction. 


February 13, 1950 








CUTS LABOR COSTS, SPEEDS WORK, 
REDUCES OVERHEAD — because it’s 


60 Times 
Faster! 


...(and many times better) than old-fashioned ‘‘copying”’ 









written. 


Yes, OZALID is America’s 
most flexible copying process! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
duplicates in one minute what used to 
take an hour manually. Letters, files, 
photographs, drawings —anything! * 


60 TIMES FASTER because copying 
errors are eliminated. There is no 
check-back to the original! 


60 TIMES FASTER because changes 
are made by simplv adding new ma- 
terial to create a “composite master.” 
No need to re-create an entire piece! 


60 TIMES FASTER because Ozalid 
makes copies in any size—in sheets 
or continuous rolls! 


FIRST PRINT TO LAST, OZALID COPIES ARE SAME HIGH QUALITY 


Because Ozalid is the “Standard of 
Quality” among sensitized papers! 


Because Ozalid’s “speed” is the same 
month in and month out. 


Because Ozalid’s longer shelf-life 
means materials are fresh. Yes . . . 


60 TIMES FASTER because you save 
waste, labor and processing costs! 


*If light won’t shine through, an inexpensive intermediary step is taken. 


Cut Copying Costs... 


Use OZALID 


JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





OZALID, Dept. B1 
Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free illustrated 
booklet that fully explains the Ozalid 
process. 
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ERE YOU SEE where Erie’s 

tracks end at Weehawken, on 
the Hudson River in New York 
Harbor. And you might well ask, 
what then? 


Freight from Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad funnels into this point for 
shipment abroad. Erie’s tracks end 
here, but Erie service carries on by 
means of a fleet of boats that ply the 
busy waters of the harbor between 
dockside and shipboard. 


There are car floats, refrigerated and 
steam-heated barges, floating cranes 
and tugboats that keep in touch with 
shore by radio-telephone. Here is a 
fleet of 258 boats, all working for 
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the dependable, speedy handling of 
harbor freight for domestic or 
foreign delivery. 


This special fleet of boats is another 
example of Erie’s high efficiency in 
transportation. For it is this well- 
rounded, dependable service in the 
movement of freight that makes so 
many shippers say, “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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— TRANSITION — 


Henered: Norman Tuomas, 65, six- 
time Socialist candidate for President, 
with a testimonial luncheon in New York, 
Feb. 4, attended by 1,300 Thomas “fans.” 
“This remarkable turnout may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that I’m not going 
to run for office again and if I did, I 
wouldn’t be elected,” Thomas mused. 

> For his untiring work entertaining serv- 
icemen overseas, Bos Hore received the 
Air Force’s Exceptional Service Award 
from Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington, 
in Washington, Feb. 3. 


Bern: To screen actress INcRID BERGc- 
MAN, 33, a 7-pound 11]%-ounce son; in 
Rome, Feb. 2 (see page 32). 


Engaged: Lira Leeps, 22, Hollywood 
starlet who was arrested in the Robert 
Mitchum marijuana raid and later barred 
from California until 1954, and Erwin 
(Bup) Arvey, 32, son of Jake Arvey, 
Chicago Democratic leader. 


Married: “Britain’s most eligible bache- 
lor,” the MARQuEss OF MiLForp HAVEN, 
30, cousin of King George VI and fre- 





pe 


International 


The Milford Havens: Merger 


quent escort of Princess Margaret, and 
Mrs. ROMAINE DAHLGREN PIERCE Srimp- 
son, 26, an American divorcee, in Wash- 
ington, Feb. 4. 


Died: Sipney ARTHUR (SID) FIE.p, 45, 
one of Britain’s foremost comedians; of 
a heart attack, in London, Feb. 3. 

> Dr. Karu Serrz, 80, orphaned appren- 
tice to a tailor who became President of 
the First Austrian Republic in 1918; after 
long illness, in Vienna, Feb. 3. 

> MontacuE CoLLeT NorMAN, First 
Baron Norman, 78, from 1920 to 1944 
Governor of the Bank of England; in 
London, Feb. 4. Known as the “Sphinx 
of Threadneedle Street,” the bewhiskered 
Lord Norman was the most enigmatic fig- 
ure in international banking. He guided 
Britain’s greatest financial institution with 
what even Laborites called “the single 
aim of promoting national and interna- 
tional well-being.” 


Newsweek, February 13, 1950 
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Do You Know How Convenient It Can Be? 


You can be a 2-car family any time you wish... by just renting a car from 
Hertz! Takes care of those many occasions when both you and your wife need 
the family car. And what about those days your car is being serviced, the busi- 
ness trips where private transportation is essential? And for the family without 
acar... think how convenient a rented car can be ... for business and pleasure. 


Do You Know How Little It Costs? 


Here's areal surprise! The average cost on a weekday of renting a car from 
Hertz... for a full 12 hours, carrying several passengers if you want and 
driving 50 miles...is only $8.25! And gas, oil and insurance are included! 
Remember, too, you rent and drive a new Chevrolet or other fine car, in per- 
fect condition and as private as your own. Yes sir, for pleasure, for business, 
any way you look at it... it’s a bargain! 


Do You Know About The Hertz Travel Plans? 


As a businessman you're going to like this! Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest 
in the world, is available in over 400 cities and resort areas throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada... an amazing system 
that makes possible the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. Now 
you can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, railroad or airline ticket 
agent or travel agency... make those long trips by train or plane... and 
have a reserved car ready at your destination! Try it... your next trip! 





You'll Enjoy These Many Hertz Advantages 











RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C.... A. Go A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... Rates vary 


to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's license 
and identify yourself. C. Step into the car and go! 


CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... At 
home or away, you can rent a new car from 
Hertz for an hour, a day, or a week, just as long 
as you want—any time, day or night. And you'll 
enjoy the reliable, uniform, courteous Hertz 
Driv-Ur-Self service. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As 
a responsible Hertz patron you are entitled to 
the famous Hertz National Courtesy Card. Your 
Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by 
all Hertz stations. 


slightly between cities, due to varying costs. 
However, at the Hertz station in St. Louis, Mo., 
15th St. and Delmar Bivd., the weekday rate is 
$4.00 per 10 hours, plus 7c per mile, which means 
that a cor taken out on any weekday at 8:00 
A.M.—driven 50 miles, returned before 6:00 
P.M.—costs only $7.50, including gas, oil and in- 
surance, regardless of how many ride. Less miles 
or additional miles, 7c per mile. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION... Call 
your local Hertz station, listed under “H", 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self”, in the telephone book. 
For full information and a complete directory 
of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 620, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing 
and rental organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz 
stations for daily and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As 4) B® © 


Whit..y0uve never Mtl ¢ Car? 



















NOTE... To serve more cities 
and towns, licenses are being 
granted to responsible local in- 
terests to operate as part of the 
Hertz system. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Inc., Dept. 620, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 














RAILROADS: 


SPECIAL REPORT 





Why the Iron Horse Is a Sick Horse 


Why are American railroads chronical- 
ly ailing? Are they suffering the conse- 
quences of mismanagement, inefficiency, 
obsolescence, competition, or regula- 
tion? Following is a report on their 
troubles by Newsweex editors and staff 
writers. 


Ask almost any railroad man what's 
wrong with his business and he will point 
out that railroads have been subjected 
to more regulation—for a longer time— 
than any other American industry. In 
his book, this is not coincidence. He will 
tell you that many things are wrong with 
the railroads but that almost all these 
things stem from overregulation by the 
United States government. 

Railroad executives feel that they have 
lost control over their business and that 
political control has been substituted. 
While they recognize that their 
service is so essential to the 
national welfare that they 
can’t hope to escape some de- 
gree of government regula- 
tion, they complain that it has . 
gone far beyond the necessities 
of protecting the public inter- 
est. They contend in fact, that 
a sound railroad system is so 
essential to the nation that 
regulation by a commission 
sensitive to transitory political 
pressures. has run counter to 
the real public interest. 

And their view has found 
some support in more disin- 
terested quarters. A_ recent 
Brookings Institution study* 
said: “From 1920 to date, the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion . . . has in effect served 
as the board of directors .. . 
with respect to general pricing 
policies. In performing this 
function the commission has 
consistently reserved the right 
to substitute its business judg- 
ment for that of railroad man- 
agement.” 

Squeeze: Since the rail- 
roads are still the backbone of Ameri- 
can transport and doing an enormous 
volume of business, the pricing system 
—the freight rates and passengers fares 
—are the key to their problem. And the 
ICC tells them what their rates must 
be. In prosperous 1949, when many 
manufacturers earned from 10 to 20 per 
cent on their investments, the railroads 
earned only 2% per cent. Over the last 
29 years, they have been allowed to earn 
an average of 3% per cent on their invest- 











*“National Transportation Policy,” by Charles L. 
Dearing and Wilfrid Owen. 1949. 
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ment. Only once—in 1920—has the ICC 
granted rates calculated to yield the roads 
a 6 per cent return. These rates were cut 
the following year. 

If they can make only a 2% per cent 
return at the peak of prosperity, rail- 
road men ask, what will happen to them 
in a less prosperous period? They already 
know the answer. Railroading is a boom- 
bust industry; its profits fluctuate widely. 
Some lines will be forced into bank- 
ruptcy unless prosperity holds, just as 
some were in the last depression. 

Unfortunately for the railroads, inves- 
tors know the answer, too. Returns on in- 
vestment have been so erratic in the 
past and prospects for the future are so 
uncertain that the industry can’t raise 
new equity capital. No railroad has sold 
common stock in the last twenty years. 
It is easy enough for the roads to get 





Diesels like these are increasing railroad efficiency 


money for new rolling equipment through 
investment trusts because cars and loco- 
motives can be repossessed and sold to 
other lines if payments are defaulted, 
but track and terminal improvements 
can’t be transferred and must come out 
of meager earnings. 

Even so, the railroads have improved 
their operating efficiency substantially 
since ‘the end of the war, in which their 
performance was one of the decisive 
factors in winning the Allied victory. 
They have spent $4,000,000,000 on loco- 
motives, passenger and freight cars and 


have improved in fundamental ways 


their roadways, tracks, yards, terminals, 
and repair shops. Of all these improve- 
ments, none has made so great a contri- 
bution as the substitution of Diesel-elec- 
tric for steam locomotives. 

Black Inkers: Of 4,700 new locomo- 
tives purchased since the war, 4,350 
are Diesels. They haul greater loads, use 
less fuel, and require less maintenance 
than the steam jack. This has literall, 
turned red ink into black for some of 
the railroads. 

Last year, the heavily Dieselized South 
ern Railway System made $22,000,000. 
Southern President Ernest Norris esti- 
mates that the road would have lost 
$7,000,000 that year without Diesels. 
President A. T. Mercier of the Southern 
Pacific predicts that his company’s 
$77,000,000. Dieselization program will 
save $26,000,000 a vear in operating ex- 
penses. The Pennsylvania has put $131.- 
000,000 into Diesels, which are pay- 
ing for themselves at a rate of 30 per 
cent a year, and recently placed orders 
for $38,000,000 more. 

With freight service only 
one-third Dieselized and _ pas- 
senger service only about half, 
there is still plenty of room 
for further operational econ- 
omies through further conver- 
sion from steam. There are 
more potential savings in ad- 
ditional modernization and 
mechanization of freight han- 
dling and terminals. 

The roads also could im- 
prove their financial position 
and clear the way for more 
rapid modernization by aban- 
doning some of their unprofit- 
able services. Railroads are 
the most efficient handlers 
of heavy, long-haul freight, 
and it is this function that 
they perform most profitably. 
It takes 90 Diesel tank carloads 
of fuel and 3,500 man-days 
of labor to move 100,000 
tons of average freight from 
coast to coast by railroad 
whereas trucks doing the same 
job would require 250 tank 
carloads of fuel and 90,000 
man-days. 

Many railroad executives would like to 
concentrate on this service and turn over 
losing operations to other kinds of car- 
riers. In 1948, the roads lost $560,000,- 
000 on operation of passenger trains, and 
the 1949 figure, still unavailable, will 
probably be higher. Yet main-line pas- 
senger traffic was profitable in both these 
years. It was on branch-line trains that 
the losses were incurred. 

These losses could be cut by curtailing 
service and forcing shippers to use truck 
lines and passengers to travel by bus for 
short distances off main rail lines. Fur- 


Newsweek, February 13, 1950 
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PARKHILL TRUCK COMPANY 


world’s largest pipe stringing contractor reports: 


‘LONGER SERVICE LIFE... 


Less EQUIPMENT DOWNTIME. 
WITH J&L WIRE ROPE 


Wire Rope in action on a loading operation, 


Above—A truck is winched uphill on what pipeline men call the “Toughest 
Inch’”—Columbia Gas System’s line from Charleston, W. Va. to Rockville, Md. 
Right—O. E. Murrey, President of the Midwestern Engine & Equipment Com- 
pany, J&L Wire Rope Distributor, and customer, Roy F. Parkhill, watch J&L 


Roy F. Parkhill Uses J&L Wire Rope Exclusively for Greater Profits 
and Safety on Rugged Operations 


Stringing pipe requires strong men, 
and tough wire rope. Working seven 
days a week through heat and cold 
and over every conceivable kind of 
terrain in all parts of the country 
pipe stringing crews wage a con- 
tinuous battle against time. Their 
ability to push the job through fast 
controls the margin of profit. 

Roy F. Parkhill knows how down- 
time cuts into profits. That’s why 
he uses J&L Wire Rope exclusively 
for all his equipment. 

A pipe stringing operation moves 
on wire rope. Wire rope loads and 
unloads pipe. It moves the pipe by 


dragging loaded trucks through 
swamps, muck and over steep hills. 
To do the job, Mr: Parkhill has se- 
lected J&L Wire Rope because he 
knows it gives him longer service 
life and greater strength. That means 
dollars saved through less downtime 
—less rope used—and greater safety. 

There are good reasons for Mr. 
Parkhill’s choice. J&L is able to 
control every step in the manufac- 
ture of J&L Wire Rope from the 
high grade ore in its Own mines 
through the final stranding and clos- 
ing of the ropes. No matter what 
your application, J&L has a wire 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 


J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
ind Jat.oy (At-tensile steels), 


BARS AND SHAPES »* STRUCTURAL SHAPES * HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS © ‘“‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 











rope specifically designed to fit the 
requirements of your equipment and 
operating conditions. 

Write for the J&L Wire Rope 
Handbook today. It will give you 
important information on J&L Wire 
Rope constructions and applications. 


DAN? eunh 
vata aD! 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
443 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a free copy of your new 
handbook, “Wire Rope Is a Machine.” 


Name 





Company 
Address : 

















Dollar for Dollar 
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ONTIACS 





America’s Lowest-Priced Straight Eight. 


you cant beat a 


Lowest-Priced Car You Can Buy with GM Hydra-Matie Drive. 


Thrilling, Power-Packed Performance—Choice of Six or Eight. 





BODY BY FISHER 


PONTIAC MOTOR 


World Renowned Road Record for Economy and Long Life. 


Only Car in the World with Silver Streak Styling. 


When you match motor car values, you come up 
with only one conclusion—feature for feature and 
dollar for dollar you just can’t beat a Pontiac! 


Pontiac is an outstanding beauty—Pontiac is a 
superb performer with its new, more powerful 
eight-cylinder engine— Pontiac gives you a ride of 
smooth, effortless luxury—Pontiac, of course, 
lives up to its fame for dependability, economy 
and lasting value. See and drive the wonderful 
new 1950 Pontiac yourself. Learn first hand why 
dollar for dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac! 


DEVESION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


—<- 
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ther savings could be made by jacking 
up rates on less-than-carlot merchan- 
dise, railway express, and baggage. 

Barriers: But here the lines again run 
into the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the various state regulatory 
bodies. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the railroads to get approval from 
these agencies to abandon unprofitable 
services. Manufacturers who ship most 
of their output by truck often insist that 
they need railroad service for bulk ma- 
terials, Towns accustomed to railroad 
service insist upon keeping it even if 
they patronize highway carriers almost 
exclusively. Thus the Southern Railway 
is forced to run passenger trains on which 
the crews sometimes outnumber the pas- 
sengers. It is losing $388,000 a year on 
four passenger trains it can’t gét permis- 
sion to discontinue. 

Railroad spokesmen also complain bit- 
terly about what they consider the in- 
adequacy of present pay for carrying the 
mails. They have asked for a 95 per 
cent increase but are receiving an interim 
raise of only 25, and further negotiations 
may drag on endlessly. They have had 
only this one increase since 1928. 

The carriers make the same complaint 
but in even more agonized tones against 
the ICC’s handling of applications for 
general rate increases. Wages, they point 
out, have doubled in a decade, rising 
from 74 cents an hour in 1939 to $1.57 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


now. Cost of materials also has doubled 
in the same period. Yet the ICC has per- 
mitted freight rates to increase only 57 
per cent and passenger fares only 34 per 
cent since 1939. Nothing but a substan- 
tial inci sase in freight and passenger vol- 
ume over the prewar level and greatly 
increased operating efficiency (doubled 
in the last twenty years in freight han- 
dling) have saved the railroads in the 
face of this disparity between cost and 
rate increases, as the railroaders pic- 
ture it. 

Cest of Delay: The men who operate 
the carriers estimate that the ICC’s de- 
laying tactics—its practice of granting in- 
adequate temporary increases while hold- 
ing prolonged hearings on applications 
for rate boosts—has cost them more than 
$1,000,000,000 since the war. The ICC 
is accused of being more concerned with 
ill-informed public opinion than with the 
health of the railroads. 

Railroad men also charge bitterly that 
the commission clings to concepts and 
procedures long since obsolete—it per- 
sists in treating the railroads as a trans- 
port monopoly whereas they are, in fact, 
nothing of the kind. They now compete, 


. they point out, with thriving bus and 


trucking lines using publicly financed 
roadbeds, with government-subsidized 
airlines, with publicly financed and op- 
erated barge lines, with coastal ocean 
shipping, and with oil pipelines. Govern- 
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Newsweek Chart _ 


Competition grows, but the railroads still carry the bulk of the freight 


Newsweek, February 13, 1950 





Bound for 
aw York? 


2000 modern rooms 


at sensible rates — 
all with radio, many 
with TELEVISION 


ON TIMES SQUARE 
AT RADIO CITY 


| a ALFRED LEWIS 
MANAGER 


TAFT 


at sotn st. NEW YORK 


BING & BING INC. MANAGEMENT 














GHRYSLER item 


Air Conditioning ... a 
business builder for 
Stores, Shops, Offices 


Chrysler Aurtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 

















































































































ervilinen 


e Clean soft cotton towels dry 
thoroughly... eliminate héalth 
hazard of half-dry hands when 
employees wash. 


e Servilinen services every type 
of business with uniforms, table 
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owels to the The Quality Service Ob 
LINEN SUPPLY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


teem COMPANY — Servilinen 


| CUTS WINTER COLD CASUALTIES 


linen and towels effectively, in- 
expensively. No investment 
necessary. Call the Servilinen 
supplier in your city today. His 
service will save you time and 
money. 
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Goes further... keeps going 











HEINZ 


Ketchup 


REPETITION. Some sales are quick 
. others aren’t. But the im- 
portant thing is to keep everlast- 





advertising on the job. General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 
South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, 


ingly at your prospects until they Illinois. 
become customers. And Outdoor 

posters repeat your message over 

and over... until the sale is made. bah neta 
Let us show you how to keep your and towns 
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ment subsidies to transportation are ap- 
proaching $1,500,000,000 a year. But the 
only money the government spends on 
the railroads is for regulation. Even the 
mails are carried at a loss by the railroads. 
Last year the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central estimated their combined 
loss on mail handling at $45,000,000. 

When it is pointed out that air carriers 
are regarded by Congress as an infant in- 
dustry that must be helped, just as the 
railroads were by land grants, railroad 
men answer that these grants were not an 
outright subsidy and that they applied to 
only about 8 per cent of railroad mileage 
in any case. 

“We subsidize the post office so the 
post office can subsidize the airlines so 
the airlines can cut their passenger fares 
and take away our business,” growls Mar- 
tin Clement, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania. President Gustav Metzman of the 
New York Central has a pet peeve of his 
own—the New York Barge Canal. Freight 
moving over this “free” waterway cost the 
taxpayers of New York about 75 cents a 
ton in 1948 for maintenance, operation, 
and minor capital improvements alone. 
This includes no interest on the $220,- 
000,000 investment. 

Norris of the Southern complains col- 
orfully about the government’s Wolf 
Creek dam project in Kentucky, which 
forced his company to spend several 
million dollars on a new railroad bridge 
whereas the government paid for high- 
way bridges over which his trucking 
competitors merrily sweep their cargoes. 

Publie Relations: Some railroad men 
agree with Robert Young, maverick of 
the business, that the roads are at least 
partly to blame for the dilemma in which 
they find themselves because bad public- 
relations policies have cost them the sym- 
pathetic interest of the American public. 

With proper public relations, Young 
contends, “the railroads could have 
stopped the inroads of the ICC on rail- 
road management 25 years ago.” But too 
many shippers and passengers have been 
angered by unexplained rate increases, 
delays, and inconveniences, and by con- 
ductors who take tickets like a sheriff 
making a pinch, to be mollified over- 
night. Also, the publicity tactics of the 
Association of American Railroads re- 
main sedately institutional despite de- 
mands for bolder methods from some 
members. 

Most members of the fraternity seem 
to subscribe to the rather wistfully ex- 
pressed sentiments of President R. H. 
Smith of the Norfolk & Western, which 
sound oddly modest in a time of burgeon- 
ing government subsidy spending in 
many directions. “All we ask,” Smith 
says, “is an opportunity to compete with 
other forms of transportation on a basis 
where gach is paying all his own costs 
and not passing them along to the pub- 
lic in taxes.” 
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SPECIALISTS WILL HELP YOU FIND THE RIGHT % b 
PLANT SITE. .IN tue Lind of Slonty” ; 


Formula for finding good plant locations: Weigh all factors . 
... screen a continent 3,000 miles from coast-to-coast .. . aN . 


and then select the site that offers the most. IT’S EASY TO ra {t f “we. 
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SAY — BUT NOT SO EASY TO DO! 


There’s an easier formula which many manufacturers, in all 
types of industry, have employed successfully. Here it is: 
Consider the Land of Plenty, and let the Norfolk and Western give 
you the information you need — specific for your purposes, 
complete and dependable, delivered promptly, in confidence and 
without obligation! 


If you’re “up a tree” on your new plant site, come down. Write a 
the Industrial and Agricultural Department, Drawer N-301, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. State your specific 
needs. This department can help you find what you're 


looking for. 
Novpoth... Wester. 
RAILWAY 


‘ ' The Land of Plenty offers nearness to markets, dependable 
a C wiinam manpower, N. & W. Precision Transportation, the year 

po" cg : ’round, ice free Port of Norfolk, plenty of power and 
industrial water, the world’s finest supply of Bituminous 
Coal, good climate, friendly government, (clean, attractive 
communities — and room to grow.) 
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* The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by the Norfolk 
and Western — Virginia, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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RED INK: 


We Want Sno-o-o-ow! 


The weather, usually acquiescent, had 
emerged as another worry for beset busi- 
nessmen, Over most of the East last 
week, ski-tow and resort operators, gar- 
ment manufacturers, purveyors of snow 
tires and oatmeal were licking their 
wounds and watching the skies. As it 
turned colder they were relieved, but 
they had already been hit sharply by 
the most contrary winter in regional 
memory: * 

New York City was typical: October’s 
average of 6.5 degrees warmer than nor- 
mal was followed by a November just a 
little less contrary. December shaped up 
as about 5.2 degrees more springlike 
than it should have been, but January’s 
11.4 degree dash into abnormal warmth 
had just about killed off winter as a sell- 
ing point. 

The most obviously hard hit were 
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snowless days were tragic. That area, 
already feeling the effects of the spot 
unemployment which has hit New Eng- 
land harder than any other area, figured 
its revenues were off another 35 per 
cent. 

The big, warm lobby of the Worthy 
Inn was still and bare of visitors; ex- 
cept for an océasional stray traveling 
man its rooms were unused, Along U.S. 7, 
the main artery linking most of the major 
resort towns of Massachusetts and Ver- 
mont, filling-station operators peered idly 
out of the windows, watching the sky. 

Double Trouble: Resort operators ex- 
pect a bad year in every seven or eight 
and apportion their earnings accordingly. 
(A good year can mean a killing—up to 
25 per cent on their investment, which 
runs in the neighborhood of $100,000- 
$150,000.) But 1948 had caught them 
with their skis down—and no snow. The 
repetition in 1949-50 was more than they 
could reasonably sustain. 

Last week, at least two resorts in 
Southern and Central Vermont were re- 





For the ski slopes, artificial snow; for the ski resorts, genuine red ink 


the ski-resort operators whose stock in 
trade is snow on the ground. Save for 
one or two week ends there just hadn't 
been any, and the snow trains and spe- 
cial buses that had been poised for the 
dash from New York and Boston into 
Northern Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire never took 
off. This meant that ski operators, and 
towns which depended on the $12.50 
daily the average skier spends pursuing 
his sport, had none of that sort of money. 

To towns like Manchester, Vt., which 
had grown used to living, in part, off 
the trade brought in by local resorts like 
Big Bromley and Snow Valley, the clear, 





*For sports angles of the snow shortage, see page 78. 
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portedly looking for new owners with 
fresh injections of capital. Others, more 
heavily subsidized, such as Big Bromley, 
owned by Fred Pabst Jr. (of the brew- 
ing family), doggedly improved their 
runs and even managed to be grimly 
humorous about their plight. Pabst re- 
ported: “If this Alabama weather con- 
tinues, I'll be forced to run another 
June-in-January golf tournament.” 

Most ski operators are not ordinary 
businessmen. They are satisfied to break 
even; skiing to them is less a business 
than it is a way of life and leaving it 
seems unthinkable. 

Exhibit A was young Walter Schoen- 
knecht, who runs the southernmost of the 
large ski tows, the Mohawk Mountain 


Ski Area near Cornwall, Conn. To get 
some business going, he hired an ice- 
pulverizing machine, bought 500 tons of 
ice, and blew a 4- to 6-inch deep “snow” 
onto an 1,800-foot slope. It brought over 
1,500 skiers in two days at $2 apiece and 
it satisfied Schoenknecht that he was still 
alive. He probably lost $100 to $200 on 
the deal but last week the operator 
said he would repeat the experiment if 
necessary. 

Seope: Other businesses were hit in 
less spectacular ways, but even in New 
York’s garment district, manufacturers 
eyed the skies for signs of snow. The 
dress business was off 10 to 15 per cent 
(partially because of a trend to sports 
wear and separate skirts and blouses). 
Men’s suit and overcoat sales slumped 
20 per cent, and Rogers Peet, the men’s 
clothing chain which customarily waits 
till February to hold its clearances, 
started right off after New Year's. 

The overshoe industry  sweltered 
through one of the worst years in mem- 
ory. A Springfield, Mass., store sold 500 
pairs of storm footwear in December; in 
January, it sold 6. Wanamaker’s in Phil- 
adelphia cleared out its entire stock of 
overshoes—regularly priced at $7.50 to 
$12.95—at $3.98 a pair. 

The sales chief for a major refiner of 
home: heating fuel said: “We thought 
we'd seen everything last winter, but this 
one is a shade worse. It’s a real contrast 
to two years ago when we were doing 
the most uneconomical things in the 
world to turn out oil.” Crude runs in 
his plant alone were cut 25,000 barrels 
daily, and even then the surplus had 
forced a price cut of .6 cents per gallon. 

Snow tires seemed to stop selling; 
most retailers reported a 50 per cent 
cut in demand; consumers carted away 
60 per cent fewer snow shovels. A Fifth 
Avenue department store that used to 
sell 100 electric blankets in a cold month 
reported the sale of 15 in January. 

Marginal industries whose intimate 
relationship with snow and cold had been 
forgotten, painfully realized their depend- 
ence. Sales of hot cereals, spaghetti, and 
other hot, hearty edibles fell off sharply. 
Fireplace-accessory makers and manu- 
facturers of artificial fireplaces reported 
a sales drop. A distributor of beverage- 
dispensing machines in New York sub- 
ways had planned to launch a hot tea 
and lemon dispenser with a bang in 
December. After stalling for a few weeks, 
he finally tried installing it, but the re- 
turns were meager. 

The warm wind blew some good. 
American Carbonator & Bottler, a trade 
journal, reported cold soft-drink sales 
were topping last year’s record about 10 
per cent. With thoughts of spring tan- 
talizing the East, dealers reported they 
were selling used cars as fast as they 
came in. Usually, the seasonal boom 
doesn’t start until March or April. Build- 
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STRUTHERS-WELLS . . . specialists in machines and men 


At its sprawling Warren (Pa.) plant, the 
Struthers-Wells Corporation turns out 
precision-made, custom-tailored indus- 
trial equipment. Fractionating towers 
for chemical and petroleum industries. 
Special mixers for synthetic rubber. Rail- 
road car tanks. Retorts. Anything that 
calls for special design or fabrication. 

It also produces a continuous supply 
of skilled, trained workers. For far- 
sighted S-W management knows it can’t 
continue to make superior products 


without superior men. To maintdin its 
organization of specialists, Struthers- 
Wells has a group training agreement 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools, themselves specialists. 


Now in its 27th year of successful 
operation, the jgint program has trained 
scores of company-selected engineers, 
foremen, supervisors, metal workers, 
draftsmen. Says shop superintendent 
Carl W. Jensen, “I am fully convinced 
of the worth of the I.C.S. plan.” 


In more than 3,000 other industrial 
plants, workers in every line are qualify- 
ing for upgrading under the I.C.S. plan. 
It's so adaptable that it provides for 
fitting special courses to the variations 
in each trade and shop. It's so elastic 
that it can be used for training one 
workman or thousands. 

The booklet, ‘Training Methods,” 
gives you the details. We'll gladly send 
it to any Newsweek reader, without 
obligation. Simply write to: 


International Correspondence Schools 
COOPERATIVE TRAINING DIVISION, BOX 5370-C, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

















Is there a problem in your business that 
calls for a special paper? Let Patapar 
Vegetable Parchment help you. This 
paper has qualities that may surprise | 
you. Beautiful of texture—yet tough 
and strong. It loves water. Defies grease 
and oils. Can be boiled without harm. 

Patapar gives you 179 different types 
to choose from. There are types that are 
airtight. Others that permit ‘“‘breathing.”’ 
Some are opaque. Some translucent. 
There are types to meet varying re- 
quirements of wet-strength, grease-proof- 
ness, moisture vapor resistance, plia- 
bility. Let us tell you the whole story 
and help you select the type that will do 
the job best for you. Write on your 
business letterhead outlining your prob- 
lem to us. 


Wonderful for 

jobs like these 
As a food wrapper Patapar protects 
products like butter, bacon, fish, cheese, | 


margarine, ice cream, frozen foods. It is | 
ideal for milk and 





cream can gaskets, 
greeting cards, rub- 
ber mold liners, 
putty wrappers, ham 
boiler liners, lamp 
shades and hundreds 
of other uses. 





Patapar Keymark, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





8G. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 | 
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ers, able to work in January, reported 
they had set an all-time record for con- 
struction, 16 per cent greater than the 
same month a year ago. 


SURPLUSES: 


Blue Spuds, 1 Cent 


Agriculture Secretary Brannan called 
it “supplemental distribution of potatoes 
acquired under price-support opera- 
tions,” but it was plain last week that 
the government was prepared if neces- 
sary to dump 50,000,000 
bushels of spuds. 

Under the law, Brannan 
probably will be forced to 
buy the potatoes in support of 
the 1949 price, but when the 
Secretary asked Congress 
(which had written the law) 
for some advice on his prob- 
lem, its members turned him 
down. Three days after he 
had received the cold shoul- 
der, Brannan went ahead on 
his own: 

First, he said, field agents 
would dye surplus potatoes 
blue (to prevent their sale for 
table use) and ask local farm- 
ers to buy them back for 1 
cent per 100 pounds. The 
government had paid an av- 
erage of $2.10 a bushel. “The 
farmer,” said the Secretary, 
“can freeze them or air-dry 
them for ultimate use as live- 
stock feed, or will be author- 
ized to dispose of them as fer- 
tilizer or in other ways.” 

Asked about the “other 
ways,” Brannan at first de- 
clared: “We will not tolerate 
destruction.” Questioned further, he ad- 
mitted: “It is possible that the program 
might take a severe turn and some pota- 
toes could be left to rot on the ground.” 
The only alternatives to this were export 
and free distribution to school-lunch and 
public-welfare programs, but sorting, 
packing, and shipping would add 
another $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 to 
the cost. If Congress would vote for that, 
Brannan said he “would carry out such 
instructions.” 

Alarm: Meanwhile, Brannan’s dump- 
ing plan was stirring up apprehension 
among farm organizations. Leading the 
pack, the National Potato Council wired 
that large-scale dumping would “place 
the entire farm prograrg in an untenable 
position insofar as public opinion and 
good will are concerned.” 

At present experts doubt that there 
is much chance of dumping of other 
products, but the size of the holdings— 
total worth: $3,645,129,000—made it 
plain there would be losses: 
>» The CCC (Agriculture’s buying agency) 


—= 


was holding 465,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, which added up to 40 per cent 
of last year’s total crop. Value: $996,- 
719,026. 

> Corn holdings were 510,000,000 bush- 
els, 13.5 per cent of the 1949 harvest. 
Value: $713,128,735. 

> There were 6,035,000 bales of cotton 
on the CCC’s books, about 37.5 per cent 
of the 1949 crop. Value: $955,109,372. 
>In smaller lots, the CCC also was 
holding $200,000,000 worth of flaxseed 
and linseed oil, $151,819,629 worth of 
tobacco, $89,000,000 worth of dried 
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Potato dumping in 1947: Preview of 1950? 


eggs, $60,000,000 worth of butter, $53,- 
000,000 worth of wool, $42,000,000 
worth of dried beans, $27,000,000 worth 
of dried milk, and close to $240,000,000 
worth of other commodities, such as pea- 
nuts and soybeans. 

Those are the totals just for now. 
By the end of the year, the CCC will 
be in for more than $4,000,000,000, 
probably close to its borrowing limit 
of $4,750,000,000. Anticipating a further 
load, Brannan has already asked Con- 
gress for another $2,000,000,000 to carry 
him through 1951. 


INDUSTRY: 


Clocks Stop at Waltham 


Ever since the war, financial head- 
aches had tormented the Waltham Watch 
Co. In December 1948, the pain became 
unbearable and Waltham shut down. 
Four months later, reorganized and bol- 
stered by a $6,000,000 RFC loan, the 
company went back into production. But 
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the relief was only temporary. Last week 
Waltham closed down tight again—seem- 
ingly for keeps. With a scant four hours’ 
notice to its 1,200 employes, the century- 
old Massachusetts firm issued final pay- 
checks Friday afternoon and tacked up 
the “Closed Indefinitely” sign. 

The RFC, which had bailed Waltham 
out last spring, drew the most fire for the 
company’s closing. RFC had allocated its 
loan this way: $3,000,000 for payment of 
back debts, $2,000,000 for the purchase 
of new machinery, and $1,000,000 for 
working capital. Actually, Waltham used 
not only the $3,000,000 allocated but 
$850,000 additional of its working capi- 
tal as well to pay off its debts. And when 
the company appealed to RFC for per- 
mission to convert the $2,000,000 plant- 
modernization money to working capital, 
RFC turned thumbs down. 

The RFC held that Waltham did not 
represent a risk sound enough to warrant 
investment of that added $2,000,000. The 
government agency knew that Waltham’s 
January sales topped those of the pre- 
vious four Januarys, but it still was sorry. 

Rep. Donald W. Nicholson, Massa- 
chusetts Republican, accused the Admin- 
istration of “bungling” its reciprocal- 
trade program. Walter W. Cenerazzo, 
president of the American Watchworkers 
Union, enlarged this theme, charging that 
in the last ten years Washington had per- 
mitted more than 100,000,000 imported 
watches to flood the country at prices far 
below American competition. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Turbo-Prop Transport: General Motors 
announced that it plans to install two 
Allison gas turbine-propeller engines in 
a Convair liner purchased from Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. This will 
be the first turbo-prop commercial trans- 
port in the United States. Britain is now 
flying a similar model. 

Steel: Leading companies managed to 
show a profit in the last quarter of 
1949, even though output averaged only 
53 per cent of capacity (because of a 
six-week strike). One reason: a $2,000,- 
000,000 postwar investment in new plant 
and equipment is pushing steel’s break- 
even point down from 70 per cent of 
capacity in 1946-47 to around 50 per 
cent, close to the prewar level. 
>» U.S. Steel reported that its 1949 profits 
set a twenty-year record of $166,000,000, 
although the recent strike cost the com- 
pany $37,000,000. 

Battle: Detroit automakers girded for a 
spring sales fight that promises to be the 
toughest in years. Studebaker, in its first 
postwar cut, trimmed prices $82 to $135. 
Hudson slashed $87.50 to $166.50 off 
most new 1950 models. Ford, aiming at 
a new six-month output record and a 
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Makes full-color Kodachrome transparencies for projection, 
for viewing, for beautiful Kodachrome Prints and Enlargements, 
Fast f/3.5 lens, 1/200 shutter. Coupled range finder. Auto- 
matic shutter cocking, double-exposure prevention. $86.75. 
Flasholder, $11.08. At your Kodak dealer’s ... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Prices include Federal Tax 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Twenty-One Year 234% Debentures 


Dated February 1, 1950 Due February 1, 1971 


Interest payable February 1 and Jugust 1 in New York City 
Price 100.797% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. BLYTH & CoO., INC. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE,WELD&CO. A.G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 


DREXEL & CO. HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
Incorporated (Incorporated) 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 


February 1, 1950. 
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British-style cottages, medium prices, native service await Americans just 55 miles off Florida 


slice of strikebound Chrysler's market, 
put one-fourth of its Rouge plant workers 
on a six-day week “at least through May.” 
General Motors turned out 275,852 cars 
and trucks in January, for the second 
best month in its history. 

Capital: The wealth of America’s labor 
unions amounts to about $3,500,000,000 
—virtually all of it in cash or invested 
in government bonds. Economist Alexan- 
der S. Lipsett, in a study of the market 
for investment funds, estimated the locals 
had more than 60 per cent of these assets 
and the parent unions the rest. 


ENTERPRISE: 
Bustling Billy Butlin 


Billy Butlin, Britain’s ‘Oliday King, is a 
bustling little Britisher with the decep- 
tive shyness of a Milquetoast and the 
vision of a Cecil Rhodes. 

In 28 years he has built an empire of 
amusement parks and six holiday camps 
in England, Scotland, [reland, and Wales 
that cater to 500,000 enchanted English- 
men each year. 

His hotel holdings range from Monte 
Carlo and the French Riviera to Bermuda 
and Nassau. In 1922, he says, “I ‘ad 
aboot six quid to my name.” Today at 
49, he figures his personal wealth at 
$15,000,000 in sterling. 

Last week Billy boldly invaded the 
Western Hemisphere to capture the 
American vacation dollar. To the strains 
of “God Save the King” he opened a year- 
round vacation village on the toe of 
Grand Bahama, a _ 60-mile-long, leg- 
shaped island only 55 miles or twenty 
air-minutes from Palm Beach on the 
Florida coast. 

A $150,000 advertising campaign in 
United States newspapers proclaimed “a 
complete island paradise made to order 
for your pleasure.” Price: $98 per week 
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with a bed-sitting room, private bath 
and balcony, a potpourri of games (from 
checkers to deep-sea fishing), and enter- 
tainment (from British movies to group 
sing-songs). 

In smaller type, the ads offered a shop- 
ping center where British goods sell at 
devalued prices, and, with a sharp eye 


to Yank snobbery, “trained English 
nurses” as baby-sitters. 
Target—America: Thoroughly 


briefed by his American advisers, Butlin 
has installed more showers than tubs and 
French chefs rather than English. Along 
with tennis courts, a golf course, and 
swimming pool, he has constructed a 
baseball diamond. He has even thrown in 
free diaper service to entice the family 
trade. And, as an esoteric attraction, 
pigeon-racing with pigeons from the 
Royal Cotes. 

Butlin’s target is the “American family 
with an income of $4,500 and up.” By 
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Butlin: *Olidays for Yank dollars 


1951 he hopes the resort will be grossing 
$15,000,000 a year. “You know, evefy- 
body in Britain is exporting to get d6l 





lars. Well, I manufacture ’olidays batk 
‘ome and the thought occurred to me to 
export ’em.” 

Unlike the Butlin camps in Britain 
where guests dutifully respond Hi de ho 
to a loudspeaker’s Hi de hi, and follow 
orders of professional game _ leadets, 
Butlin’s in the Bahamas leaves its guests 
pretty much on their own. 

Red-jacketed attendants, called “Red 
coats,” hover discreetly over guests. 
Loudspeakers co announce meal time 
and events. (“Dahncing in the Grand 
Ballroom tonight. Evening dress option 
al).” But, Billy says, “there’s no regi- 
mentation. I suspect the Amurricans don't 
care for it.” 

Otherwise a decidedly British atmos- 
phere prevails. The Union Jack flies high 
and handsome over Butlin’s 4,000 acres 
(“two per guest”). One of the two bars, 
Ye Olde Pig and Whistle, sells ’arf ’n’ ’arf. 
A schedule, pronounced  shed-ule, is 
posted daily on bulletin boards. Every- 
where clipped British accents mingle 
with soft lilting voices of the native 
Bahamians. Billy feels that Americans 
will like the idea of treading on foreign 
soil. 

The British Government, which beams 
on Billy as living testimony that British 
enterprise can flourish on the Socialist 
vine, is backing him all-out in his 
$8,000,000 assault on the United States 
holiday dollar. The Treasury exempted 
his resort from taxes until 1960 and per- 
mitted him to convert sterling into 500,- 
000 precious American dollars to get 
under way. 

Butlin hardly looks the picture of a 
twentieth-century English colonizer. He 
is a spry, stocky man, bulging a bit at 
the waist, with a pleasant face and a thin 
mustache. He often fumbles with his tie 
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bars, és White sidewall tires, optional at extra cost. 
"art. 
at a The new “‘Hushed” Ride. As quiet 
ingle as honey on velvet! Ford's “Life- 
ative guard” Body is “sound-conditioned” 
icans in doors, roof and body panels. You 
reign get fine car comfort, too, with new 


non-sag froni seat construction and 
- foam rubber cushioning. But take the 
Yes, the only low-priced car with a V-8 engine ee wheel—try the feel of the one fine 
—a 100 h.p. V-8! As quiet as skiing in the moonlight! car in the low-price field! 
With super-fitted pistons that are designed to start ’ ‘ 


eams 


“TEST-DRIVE” A "50 FORD 
before you buy any car! 


quietly and run quietly! With a new “hushed” 
laminated timing gear! With “quiet contoured” 
camshaft lobes that soft-pedal valve action! Yes, 

the new 100 horsepower Ford V-8, the same type 
engine used in America's costliest cars, whispers while 

it works. And Ford production efficiency brings it to you 
for less than many others ask for a Six! 


me a 
There's a | in your future...with a future built in ! 








Rain splashes on the windsiit 
the wiper flicks it off@ ™* 
water” is a commo 
the pull of the surfage 
fast the legs and Vai 
“Surface tension” g ¥ 
familiar shape. Ais 

If a drop of water could be 
to 500 times its width, and keep 
properties in proportion, surface tension 
would make it harder to break than a 
leather punching bag the same size! 





O+ vate years, detergents have come 
into use as cleaning aids . .. They make 
water wetter, more fluid, because they 
lessen its surface tension—let a single 
spilled drop flatt€n out to a thin film. 

General Aniline was a pioneer with 
detergents, developed its first in 1930... 
now manufaotures them for scores of 
specific uses. The most recent result of 
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GA detergent research is Antarox A-180, 
a clear, colorless, free flowing aromatic 
polyglycol ether ... with a wide variety 
of applications in industry and home. 

It makes water spraying more efficient 
incoal mines, in settling dust and reducing 
explosion risk .., flushes streets cleaner, 
cuts oil and grease film, giving tires a 
firmer grip... speeds.up steel pickling 
and the action of acid cleansers on metal 
.-.Slicks soot off railroad cars, finishes 









plate glass with more lustre .... washes off 
poisonous spray deposits from fruits and 
vegetables ...cuts time in cleaning office 
buildings, dagsn’t etch terrazzo or marble 
...iseven the bartender’s buddy—doesn’t 
kill foam on beer glasses as soap does, 
At home, Antarox A-180 in cleaners 
takes the towel out of dish washing, 
dries dishes fast and spot-free 
without wiping ... works well in 
hard or soft water, leaves no 
ring on tubs or deposits in the 
plumbing .. . keeps the natural 
flex in wool fibres, requires less 
rinsing . . . spot-shampoos rugs, wa 
cars without wiping and does not take 
away the wax finish ...cleans hardwood 
floors without leaving a slippery film. 
Antarox A-180 is only one of the 
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exciting new products, of wide utility, 
and profit potential for manufacturers... 
developed by General Aniline research. 


Generar Aniline isa major domestic 
producer of high quality dyestuffs . . . Its 
Ansco division is the oldest US maker 
of photographic equipment and supplies 
... From its Ozalid division 
comes facsimile reproducing 

machines, sensitized paper. 

Antara Products finds new 

product applications...An 
Ssential industry, indispensable 
= in our national economy today, with 
an even more important future—General 
Aniline is a good customer of other 
industries, a good company to work for 
and with, worth knowing and watching. 


NILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


. +» From Research to Reality... 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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and mumbles his words. But his cool eyes 
are as quick to spot a cracked tea cup 
a bank-statement error. 

Darts and Pretty Girls: A holiday 
an English South Coast resort in 1923 
inspired the idea for camps with guaran- 
teed entertainment. It rained for a week 
straight. Billy stayed indoors, muttering 
“wot a ‘oliday,” and planning. Thirteen 
fears later his first camp went up in 
incolnshire. A thousand people came to 
play cricket and soccer. When it rained, 
Mm they played darts and cheered the pretty 
girls in Butlin’s Holiday Queen Contest, 
all indoors. 

By 1939 Butlin’s annual contest in 
Royal Albert Hall to pick the beauty 
queen from six camps was a national 
event. When Britain mobilized, Butlin 
was an easy choice to direct hostels for 
the Ministry of Supply. 

After V-J day he modestly packed 
away his war decoration, Member of the 
British Empire, tidied up his holiday 
‘amps, and took a hand in reducing the 
lollar shortage. He bought and reopened 
he swank Princess Hotel in Bermuda and 
the Fort Montagu Beach Hotel in Nas- 
sau. Then, in one of his ten private 
planes, he flew over 70,000 square miles 
if sea, scanning the 700-odd islands of 
the Bahamas. 

For $150,000 he bought the western 
tip of Grand Bahama, an island overrun 
by mangrove and inhabited by 2,000 na- 
tives. To forestall possible competition, 
Butlin took an option for 21 years on the 
adjacent 12 square miles. 

Once back in the Oxford Street head- 
quarters of Butlin’s, Ltd., Billy quietly 
gave the order: “Let’s get cracking.” 
Pneumatic drills to dig wells in the coral 
rock, a power plant, buzz saws to fell the 
600-year-old timber, steel for a radio 
control tower, bulldozers by the dozen— 
in all about 60,000 tons of heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment—were shipped in 
British bottoms to Nassau. Then, British 
war-surplus LCTs carried the loads to 
Grand Bahama. 

By last June, schools for the natives 
were built. Dapper hotel experts from 
London taught the smiling native women 
proper manners, how to make a bed, how 
to wait on table. Master masons, car- 
Ipenters, and plumbers taught the native 
men, who were later hired at 10 shillings 
laday. Up went an English school for the 
Ichildren (nine boys and three girls) of 
the advance party. Flower gardens were 
planted. Through the bustle, Billy moved 
unperturbed, reciting the snags over- 
cone. “We ’ad no palm trees on the 
iskand, so we took ’em from other islands 
.. . I didn’t like the sand, so we went to 
the other end of Grand Bahama for 
Ras 
On to Texas: Whether Butlin will get 
the American travel dollar to Grand 
Bahama remains to be seen. He hopes 
that the 300 reservations from the Gen- 
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eral Electric Appliance Corp. will set a 
pattern: He’s bemused with the idea of 
the American Legion convening in 
Grand Bahama. He’s confident that the 
500 beds now ready will remain oc- 
cupied, and that by October he'll play 
host to 2,000 Americans each week. 

To date, his venture has left United 
States (and: neighboring Nassau) resort 
operators unruffled. This suits Billy. “If 
they think I won’t make a go of it,” he 
says, “then they won't bother with me 
much.” 

As he speaks, his sharp eyes probe the 
mainland. He admits his next venture 
will be deep. in the heart of Texas, a 
Butlin Holiday Camp, close to Austin, 
with its University of Texas and its 18,- 
000 students. “Of course, that'll be 
backed by dollars,” he says. “But I'll get 
something for my know-how. Let’s say 
about 10 per cent.” 


LABOR: 


Small Fry 


Just as there is small business, so there 
is small labor: 
> In the next month, two painters for the 
Yellow Taxicab Co. in Portland, Ore., 
will line up to cast ballots in a union 
election supervised by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. They will decide 
if they are to be represented by the 
Ship Scalers and Auto Painters Union 
or remain independent. Last year, 
the two men voted on the same issue, 
but the result was a tie. Since the issue 
was first raised, the NLRB, the com- 
pany, and union officials have spent an 
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estimated 50,000 man-hours on the case. 
P Railway Progress, reporting last week 
on a collector of names of unusual unions, 
came up with a new one: The Flea, 
Tadpole, Worm, Cockroach, Rodent, and 
Bird Workers Union of North Holly- 
wood, California, affiliated with the Ani- 
mal Trainers and Handlers Union. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Three-In-One Furnace: The Diesel Oil 
Burner Corp., New York, is marketing a 
single-unit, “all-fuel” furnace, which runs 
on coal, oil, or gas, depending on local 
supplies and costs. A simple lever on 
the side of the burner—which comes in 
both household and industrial sizes— 
engineers the switch from one type of 
fuel to another in a matter of seconds. 

Improved Oil: Continental Oil Co., 
Ponca City, Okla., is introducing a motor 
oil carrying a detergent which combines 
with the base oil to clean, as well as lu- 
bricate, an automobile engine. In 50,000- 
mile tests involving six cars and four 
trucks, the company claims the average 
wear on cylinders and crankshafts was 
less than one one-thousandth of an inch. 

Airport Safety Aid: The Brush Devel- 
opment Co., Cleveland, has perfected 
an automatic recorder for use in airport 
towers, which records up to 28 voices 
on a single paper tape less than three- 
fourths of an inch wide: With the device, 
tower operators can maintain complete 
records of communications with planes 
for detailed study in case of mishaps or 
accidents. 





The multivoice recorder, newest safety device for crowded airports 









HESE feathered folks don’t give a peep 
I about the electricity flowing through 


their high-wire perches... 


You home folks would be lost without it! 


It lights, cooks, heats, freezes, cleans 


and entertains. 


It helps industry make just about every- 


thing you use or enjoy. 


It’s a big part of Allis-Chalmers’ job! 





All down the line—from power-house to 
you—Allis-Chalmers electrical experience 
is at work—in giant hydraulic and steam 
turbines—in generators and transformers, 
electric motors and controls. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers is one of the Big 
3 in Electric Power Equipment—helps every 
basic industry bring you the things you 
need in the quality and quantity you want! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


New Equipment Cuts Costs in Power Generation, Distribution... 


— 





Allis-Chalmers “ Unitline” series 
of standardized designs (turbines of 
11,500 kw and larger) offers clean, 
attractive lines. New units are highly 
self-contained for simplified installa- 
tion, inspection and maintenance. 


Higher steam pressure require- 
ments of modern turbine generating 
plants are met by this new A-C 
barrel-type boiler feed pump. It offers 
high efficiencies, with traditional 
Allis-Chalmers reliability. 



















Drawing on 103 yea 
of machine-building 


experience, A-C offers 


Newly developed, corona-free in- 
sulation is used by Allis-Chalmers in 
power transformers. Offers great re- 
sistance to repeated and severe im- 
pulse voltages—makes transformers 
long-lived, dependable. 
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LLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 








WHEN YOu LOCATE 
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Soap, shoes, textiles, razor 
blades, steel, plastics, chemi- 
cals, rubber goods — pick the 
leaders in each line and you'll 
find them in Massachusetts — 
with home plants or in branch 
operations. 

This is the kind of “com- 
pany you keep” when you lo- 
cate your business in Ameri- 
ca’s Bay State. You'll share 
power and prestige with names 
known the world over when 
you add the words, “Made in 
Massachusetts” to your labels 
or packages. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
because 
@D vasor is SKILLED AND PLENTIFUL 


@ Mason MARKETS ARE CLOSEST 
iv) RESEARCH FACILITIES ARE FINEST 


* 








Anillustrated book gives the 
facts on Massachusetts. The 
color film, “Make It In Mass- 
ochusetts", is available to 
interested executives. 
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Take Out the Goat 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


POOR peasant, according to an old 
A folk tale, went to the Wise Man 
of his village for help and advice. The 
peasant lived in a one-room mud hut 
with his wife and four children. He 
was driven to desperation by the noise, 
the quarreling, the smell, the dirt, the 
poor scanty food, the poverty, sick- 
ness, and squalor in which 
his family lived. 

“I will help you,” said the 
Wise Man. So the next day 
he brought a male goat to 
the peasant’s hut, saying: 
“You must feed this goat 
and take him in and let him 
sleep in the hut.” “Why, O 
Wise Man?” asked the peas- 
ant. “You will see,” replied 
the Wise Man. “Come back 
to me at the turn of the moon.” 

On the night of the new moon the 
peasant was back. “O Wise Man, my 
life is unendurable. The noise in the 
hut is hideous. The smell is beyond 
belief. The goat knocks down the chil- 
dren and eats us out of hut and home. 
I am sunk in wretchedness and de- 
spair.” 

“I will help you,” said the Wise 
Man. And he came and took away the 
goat. 

A week later the peasant came to 
him again, his face wreathed in smiles, 
“O Wise Man,” he said, “my life now 
is wonderful. You cannot imagine the 
change since you took away the goat! 
The hut is quieter. The horrible smell 
is gone. My family has once more al- 
most enough‘to eat. How can I ever 
thank you enough for taking away 
that goat? How infinitely wise you 
must be to have thought of such a 
marvelous plan!” 


KEEP thinking of this tale as I read 
I about the new plans of the bureau- 
crats all over the world, They impose 
an endless network of restrictions, 
burdens, coercions, and prohibitions 
on their own peoples; they all but 
strangle production and trade. And 
then their most happy solutions con- 
sist in removing one or two of the 
burdens and prohibitions that they 
themselves have decreed. 

The cleverest new scheme of the 
ERP bureaucrats in Europe, for ex- 
ample, is to remove 60 per cent of the 
import quotas that they themselves 





imposed, Last September the bureau- 
crats of some 30 nations hit upon an- 
other wonderful scheme. Instead of 
forcing people to buy and sell cur- 
rencies at rates ridiculously above 
their real market values, and so 
damming up the flow of international 
trade, the bureaucrats now force peo- 
ple to buy and sell these 
currencies at rates much 
nearer to their real market 
values. Perhaps an even 
more brilliant stroke would 
be to remove all import 
quotas and allow people to 
buy and sell currencies free- 
ly at whatever rates they 
could mutually agree «pon. 

The bureaucrats rightly 
recognize that there can be 
no free flow in international trade un- 
til currencies are made convertible. 
To achieve this they now propose 
complicated “clearing unions” which 
would provide jobs for still more bu- 
reaucrats, They put forward other 
schemes of wondrous ingenuity. But 
it hasn’t seemed to occur to a single 
bureaucrat that the only reason cur- 
rencies are not now freely convertible 
into each other is that the bureaucrats 
themselves are forbidding holders of 
currencies to buy and sell them freely 
at market rates. Perhaps the idea of 
repealing this prohibition will eventu- 
ally occur to some supergenius. 


FEW weeks ago the British Labor 

bureaucrats suddenly increased 
bacon and candy rations. Though this 
merely relaxed their own restrictions, 
the British bureaucrats did this with 
the air of philanthropists conferring a 
charity. The step was hailed as still 
another victory for Planning. 

The most brilliant schemes of the 
planners today consist in tapering off 
their previous plans. 

Even at home our politicians now 
talk of removing excise taxes. They 
too are going to confer a great favor 
by taking out a few of the goats they 
have forced upon us. 

As the demand today is for con- 
structive proposals, this department 
humbly submits its own. Ston putting 
needless burdens and coercions on 
people, production, and trade. __ 

Let the bureaucrats take away their 
own goats. 
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Do it the easy way . . . with telegrams! A +01 AL F {Hous PLEASE nN 
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telegram. Get in touch with Western Union for 
@ representative to call and explain how tele- 
grams can help in your business. 
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All Roads Lead to... 


The Holy Year of 1950 will probably 
beckon the greatest travel to Europe 
since the end of the war. Americans 
flocked to the Continent during 1949. 
This year the added impetus of a spirit- 
ual pilgrimage to Rome, the attractive 
fares offered by steamship and air lines, 
the organized pilgrimages led by the na- 
tion’s foremost Roman Catholic prelates 
will combine to pack Western Europe 
—and especially Italy and France—with 
American travelers. 

By this week about 33,000 pilgrims 
had visited Rome since the Holy Doors 
were opened in the four major basilicas 
(NEwsweEEeEK, Jan. 2). Of these, so the 
official Central Committee for the Holy 
Year reported in Rome, some 11,000 had 
come from outside Italy. Estimates of 
expected arrivals from all over the world 
range from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000, but 
reservations to date indicate that there 
are still plenty of accommodations avail- 
able. About 13,000 Americans have al- 
ready signed up for mass pilgrimages on 
fixed dates, and many more will want to 
make a pilgrimage a part of their vaca- 
tion plans, 

For the convenience of Catholic pil- 
grims and those who are not Catholics 
but wish to visit religious shrines abroad, 
NEWSWEEK presents the accompanying 
charts of sample tours—all of which 
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cover over-all expenses with the excep- 
tion of some meals and such disburse- 
ments as taxis, personal shopping, wines, 
coffees, and teas. (Until April 1, there 
are lower air fares in some cases.) 

Religious tourists will do better either 
to travel in organized pilgrimages or at 
least to register with the Central Com- 
mittee in Rome or at Washington, D. C., 
before departure. A few hints for those 
who prefer to travel independently to 
major shrines: 

Rome: All roads lead to the Eternal 
City this year. With the assistance of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the Italian Government has made ample 
provisions to house, feed, and transport 
thousands of pilgrims of all incomes. 
The Central Committee has some 20,000 
beds available in pilgrimage houses, 
hostels, religious houses, and the like, 
starting at about 65 cents a_ night. 
Hotel prices range up to almost $7 a 
day without meals, and these figures 
may go higher if Rome gets crowded. 
April through September will be the 
peak months. 

Points of interest in Rome come five to 
the square block, but no one should miss 
the Vatican Museum and Sistine Chapel, 
the Borghese Gallery, the Roman Forums, 
and the Catacombs—in addition to St. 
Peter’s and the three other major basil- 
icas, St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, 
and St. Paul’s-Outside-the-Walls. 

American Catholic travelers desiring to 
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St. Peter’s: Focus for Holy Year 


have an audience with Pope Pius 
should get a letter from their local bis 
and present it in Rome to the Cen 
Committee or the North American 
lege. Those of other faiths can also r 
ister here without letters. 

Short side trips from Rome can 
made in a few-days to Assisi, Peru 
Florence, and Siena. The church of 
Francis at Assisi-where he is buri 
has about 40 priceless religious fre 
by Giotto and his school, and Flo 
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Sample Air Pilgrimages (Maximum Charge) 





























Cost Time and Means From New York to— 

$558 9 days—Trans Ocean Airlines Rome 

$698 10 days—Felix Roma Rome and 2 side trips as chosen 

$727 15 days—American London, Rome, Genoa, Nice, Paris, London 

Overseas Airlines 

$742 15 days—AOA Shannon, Dublin, London, Rome, Paris, London 

$751 14 days—Trans-World Airline Rome, Marseille, Lourdes, Paris 

$765 15 days—KLM-Royal Rome, Assisi, Florence, Venice, Padua, Verona, Milan, Amsterdam 

Dutch Airlines 

$810 21 days-—TWA Rome, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Genoa, Nice, Lourdes, Paris 

$838 22 days-TWA Paris, Lisieux, Lourdes, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Montreux, P2 

$843 15 days—Pan American London, Paris, Rome (connecting airline), Nice 

World Airways 

$851 21 days—AOA Frankfurt, Lucerne, Florence, Rome, Genoa, Nice, Paris, London 

$854 22 days—AOA London, Rome, Florence, Genoa, Nice, Avignon, Lourdes, Paris, Lond 

$867 22 days—TWA Lisbon, Fatima, Rome, Florence, Lucerne, Montreux, Geneva, Paris 404—] 

$886 29 days—TWA Geneva, Swiss side trips, Milan, Venice, Florence, Perugia, Assisi, Rong), 
Genoa, Monte Carlo, Nice, Avignon, Paris 

$1,090 41 days—TWA Lisbon, Fatima, Madrid, Rome, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Capri, Nap 
Florence, Milan, Lucerne, Montreux, Geneva, Nice, Paris, Versai 
Fontainebleau, Paris 

$1,117 30 days—KLM Paris, Lisieux, Lourdes, Marseille, Genoa, Rome, Assisi, Florence, Montre 
Paris, London, Dublin, Killarney,. Limerick, Shannon 

$1,135 41 days—AOA Shannon, Limerick, Dublin, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Amsterda 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Lucerne, Interlaken, Milan, Venice, Flore 
Rome, Genoa, Nice, Avignon, Paris, London 

$1,198 30 days—KLM Munich, Oberammergau, Innsbruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, Genoa, N 
Lourdes, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam 

$1,328 38 days—KLM Munich, Oberammergau, Innsbruck, Venice, Florence, Rome, Genoa, N 
Lourdes, Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, London, Dublin, Killarney, 
erick, Shannon 
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hounds in art works dedicated to God, 
ch as Michelangelo’s David. 
Lourdes: The scene of Bernadette’s 
sions of the Virgin Mary, which Catho- 
5 believe took place in 1858. Berna- 
stte’s home, the huge baths where the 
flicted seek cures, and the giant bronze 
ations of the cross going up the moun- 
aside are impressive sights. 
Paris: The Churches of Notre Dame 
nd the Sacré Coeur (Sacred Heart) on 
iontmartre are the main shrines in 
Paris. Chartres and Lisieux can each be 
een in a day, the former with its beau- 
iful cathedral, the latter the shrine of 
t. Teresa, the “Little Flower.” 
Fatima: American Catholics will be 
pecially interested in visiting this new- 
Mr shrine of the Virgin Mary, where in 
917 three Portuguese children claimed 
Gi’ ' have had numerous visions of her in 
rnationaWhich she predicted the second world 
Year war and the spread of Communist perse- 
ete of the church. Situated about 100 
ius Xpiles north of Lisbon in the hills, Fatima 
| bishajas no sleeping or eating facilities unless 
Centtfhe visitor is on an organized pilgrimage. 
an Cafhe new basilica will not. be finished for 
Iso revo years, but it is already being used. 
uses and trains run there, but may take 
can lis long as 7% hours, thus stranding the 
Perugipurist for the night. The best means of 
h of Sbavel is to rent a car for about $30 round 
buriedfip—with unlimited time. 
frescog Oberammergau: The famous Passion 
*loren@lay will be revived this year after a six- 
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teen-year lapse. The eight-hour German 
play opens in May at the Alpine town 
some 60 miles south of Munich. 

The Holy Places in Israel and Jordan: 
Pilgrimages to and from Italy are now 
being organized to visit the principal 
Holy Places. Hotel prices in Israel run 
from about 90 cents a night to $10, and 
accommodations will be available for 
about 2,000 persons a week. Many of the 
most famous shrines—the Holy Sepulcher, 
Tomb of Mary, Sanctuary of the Ascen- 
sion, Garden of Gethsemane, and Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem—are Arab- 
controlled, but pilgrims should have no 
difficulty in crossing the borders of the 
land where Jesus walked the earth. 


Congressmen’s Chaplain 


For the first time in more than a quar- 
ter century, the House of Representatives 
got a new chaplain last week. Dr. Bernard 
Braskamp, 62-year-old minister of the 
Gunton Temple Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, succeeded Dr. James Shera 
Montgomery, 87-year-old Methodist who 
has held the post almost 30 years. Dr. 
Montgomery, who now becomes chaplain 
emeritus, will receive a life pension of 
$2,350 a year. 

Unlike his predecessor—who was a re- 
porter and actor before joining the min- 
istry—Dr. Braskamp planned to preach 
from boyhood. Armed with degrees from 
the University of Michigan, Princeton, 
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Dr. Braskamp: Prayers for the House 


and Hanover College, he went to Wash- 
ington in 1911. He has substituted as 
Congressional chaplain about 175 times, 
and often thinks of prayers during the 
day, occasionally scribbling them on the 
back of envelopes to be delivered from 
memory. 

A sample: “Inspire [the President, 
Speaker, and Representatives] with those 
desires which Thou dost delight to satisfy 
and may they hold their wishes in abey- 
ance until Thou dost declare Thy will.” 
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Sample Steamship Pilgrimages 


Paris, Lisieux, Lourdes, Carcassonne, Nice, Genoa, Rome (connecting air- 
line), Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, Innsbruck, Munich, Oberam- 
mergau, Lucerne, Brussels, The Hague, Amsterdam, London 

Lisbon, Marseille, Nice, Genoa, Rome (connecting airline), Assisi, Perugia, 
Florence, Venice, Innsbruck, Salzburg, Munich, Oberammergau ($10 
charge), Heidelberg, Frankfurt, Brussels; The Hague, Amsterdami, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, Norwegian countryside and fjords, Ber- 
gen, Edinburgh, The Trossachs, Robert Burns country, London 


Lisbon, Fatima, Malta, Naples, Rome, Florence, Milan, Genoa, Nice, Cannes, 
Barcelona, Manresa, Tangier. (Side trip to Paris—$50 additional. ) 

Lisbon, Fatima, Malta, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, 
Paris, London, Southampton 

Paris, Versailles, Lourdes, Nice, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Carcas- 
sonne, Venice, Bern, Lucerne, Brussels, London 


Cherbourg, Paris, Lourdes, Avignon, Nice, Genoa, Rapallo, Pisa, Rome, 
Assisi, Florence, Venice, Padua, Milan, Lucerne, Interlaken, Bern, Paris, 
Lisieux, Versailles, Cherbourg 

Lisbon, Fatima, Malta, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Lucerne, 
Paris, London, Dublin, Killarney, Cork, Cobh 

Cherbourg, Paris, Lucerne, Interlaken, Milan, Padua, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Assisi, Perugia, Pisa, Genoa, Nice, Carcassonne, Lourdes, Paris, 


Paris, Lisieux, Lourdes, Carcassonne, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Assisi, Perugia, 


lontre@) 058—Tourist 48 days—Cook 

1,1838—Cabin 
sterdag) 468— 1st Class Lisieux, London, Southampton 
“loren@) °75—Tourist 55 days— 

1,402—Cabin Exprinter Travel Service 


a, Nid) 675~—1st Class 


1,310—Tourist 62 days—Cook 


a, Ni) 495—Cabin 
ey, Lith 6g5—1st Class 
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Cork, Cobh 


Florence, Venice, Innsbruck, Munich, Oberammergau, Lucerne, Brus- 
sels, The Hague, Amsterdam, London 

Cherbourg, Paris, Lucerne, Interlaken, Milan, Padua, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Assisi, Perugia, Pisa, Genoa, Nice, Carcassonne, Lourdes, Paris, 
Lisieux, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, English Lakes, Dublin, Killarney, 
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(HUGH 
BLINE) 


will 
help 
you 
make 
perfect 
drinks! 


¢ The Clal iy 
Keo cura} 





~m- 
SIR MF Ga 
make nd 


@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 

DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 
OLD-FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHISKEY Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heubiein & Bro., Inc.. Hartford, Conn, ® 
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BASEBALL: 


California Gold Rush 


Half the baseball clubs in the major 
leagues had representatives billeted in 
the Los Angeles area on Jan. 27. To 
them it probably seemed that the midyear 
graduation ceremonies at Narbonne High 
that night would never end. A ruddy, 
6-foot-2 kid named Paul Pettit, a ship- 
yard watchman’s son with a cheek-wide 
slash of a grin, had to get some special 
award for never having been absent or 
late during eleven of his twelve semesters. 
And, under baseball law, no club could 
talk business with him until he also re- 
ceived his diploma (as a “B” student). 

When he finally had that safely in his 
fist, the concerted money-brandishing 
rush that followed was all but stopped 
in its tracks. Major scouts, busy as they 
had been writing home about Pettit for 
the last couple of years, hadn’t found 
out one important thing: Lefty had al- 
ready signed a handsome, court-ap- 
proved contract. 

Baseball law hadn't been able to tell 
Fred Stephani whom he could talk to. A 
49-year-old Hollywood writer and pro- 
ducer (responsible for such films as 
“That Wonderful Urge,” “She Went to 
the Races,” and “Love Is News”), 
Stephani had been looking for a young 
athlete who could be sewed up easily 
and later starred in sports movies if he 
amounted to anything. Last August he 
saw Lefty Pettit, a pleasant-looking pitch- 
er with a swirled-back mop of hair, a 
blazing fast ball, and a pretty good curve. 


Lefty Pettit with his parents: Ma had to go to the hospital 
Newsweek, February 13, 195 


In 529 high-school, semi-pro, and Amej 
can Legion innings the 205-pound 
hander had struck out 945 batters: he 
also had pitched six no-hit games and ha 
won 50 of his 52 semi-pro tests. 

Last November Stephani forked ove 
$10,000 to get the 18-year-old pitcher 
name on an actor-athlete contract whith, 
with a surety company’s backing, gu 
anteed the boy $85,000 and 10 per cen 
of any movie profits over a ten-year pe 
riod. Last week the arrangement clidn' 
scare away at least one major club. 

In a Sunset Boulevard office in Holly 
wood four days after his graduation 
Lefty calmly signed a document 
left his acting potentialities to Stepha 
but committed his baseball services to the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. In taking over Step 
ani’s contract, the Pirates had enlarged j 
to “about $100,000”—a record for 4 
untested player—and it seemed to over 
look nothing. Besides providing $5,20( 
for Pettit’s watchman father (“I'll go o 
being a watchman,” George Pettit said 
“over all this money.”), it even tossed j 
$750 for a honeymoon cruise to Hawai 
if Lefty should marry. 

In the excitement, Lefty’s stout moth 
er had to be taken off to a_ hospital 
Around the country disappointed base 
ball magnates quickly screamed tha 
Stephani had been a mere tool in 
Pittsburgh plot to cheat the law. The 
got little sympathy from Branch Ricke 
of Brooklyn: “Judging by the book m 
scouts kept on the boy, some clubs may 
wish they'd offered $200,000 for him 

Lefty himself, after signing, took i 
better than the grown-ups. He borrowet 
his dad’s 1941 Nash (“He'll get a sm 
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1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in custom-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His free analysis of your noise problem as- 
sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That’s why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products, 





TRADE MARKS 
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REGISTERED 


FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES © STORES © SCHOOLS © HOTELS © HOSPITALS e@ 


“I'm the expert who cut this needless cost... ; 


“No matter how good your people are, they can’t work efficiently, avoid 
mistakes or remain alert in noisy, disturbing surroundings. This office was 
just like hundreds of others to which Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
brought immediate quiet and comfort for a very modest investment.” 


Remember . . . it takes all 3 to tame noise for good! 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning’’ and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. In Canada, Dominion Sound 
Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-Cetorex 


U. S. PAT. OFF, 


CHURCHES e 
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FIRST AID * 


COLD discomforts 


= 


To lessen their discomforts, 
The great men of today 
Take Alka-Seltzer for RELIEF 
Until COLDS go away 
* 


Use it also for FAST REL/EF of 
im ice- Lo k- lou als Se VelloM laleiio| 2a alla 
uscularv Aches and Pains 


Alka - 
Seltz 


U.S and Canada 








APOLOGY 


There is one thing we 





entirely overlook. 
And that’s the 
majestic blue 
Atlantic Ocean. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1130 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership-Management for more than 50 years 








HEAR WHISPERS! 





with a new RADIOEAR Hearing Aid 
Much more powerful than 
early post-war models 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN, EASY TO WEAR 
“invisible hearing” if you wish or 
FULL RANGE TONE! ; 





E. A. MYERS & SONS, PITTSBURGH 16, PA, 
Please rush FREE BOOKLET “Rodiocear's Four Finest Hearing Aids” 
0 My doctor recommends a hearing aid 
(CD | naw weor a hearing aid 

OC air conduction (] bone conduction 





GREAT VOLUME! ] 
TTA hae owes FREE. : 
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SPORTS 





car of his own next year”) and went to a 
movie with brown-haired Shirley Jen- 
nings, a longshoreman’s daughter and 
obviously a prospect for that trip to 
Hawaii. “She’s trying to pin me down,” 
Lefty grinned, “but right now I think I 
ought to concentrate on my pitching.” 
The unfortunate history of bonus players 
confirmed his judgment. 


SKIING: 
Snowfu 


In the absence of snow, the harried 
officials at Lake Placid, N. Y., decided to 
crush some ice and spread it over their 
ski-jumping layout. But their first two 
100-pound cakes, cut out of Cascade 
Lake, were blown across the lake by a 
50-mile gale, halting that day’s efforts. 
The following day an 800-pound con- 
veyor, lifting ice cakes into a_ truck, 
broke loose and plunged to the bottom 
of the lake. After some 4,000 peach 
baskets of crushed ice had been packed 
into Olympic Hill, rain and warm weather 
set in. Some of the world’s best jumpers, 
limbering up in such conditions, took 33 
spills in an afternoon. 

At the ceremonies which formally 
opened the world ski championships last 
week, 65 reporters from six countries 
were calling the show “the snowfu cham- 
pionships.” A six-inch snowfall the fol- 
lowing day saved the jumping events for 
Lake Placid—where approximately $30,- 
000 was expended on everything trom 
crushed ice to iced cocktails—but the 
cross-country contests had to be shifted 
204 miles away to the village (11,000 
population) of Rumford, Maine. From 
there on Americans, never before given 
the privilege of staging these champion- 
ships, got little else. 
> Simon Slaatvik, a talkative, 33-year-old 
locomotive engineer from Norway, won 
the combined jump with two effortless 
leaps of 223 and 220 feet, followed by 
four other Norwegians. (America’s best: 
Crosby Perry-Smith, ninth, and Paul 
Wegeman, thirteenth. ) 

P A forcefully unstylish Swede, the 22- 
year-old Karl-Eric Aastrom, won the 18- 
kilometer (114% miles) cross-country 
event, and the combined championship 
went to a 23-year-old Finnish farmer, 
Heikku Hasu, who placed sixth in the 
jump and tenth in the cross-country test. 
(America’s best 18-kilometer finisher: the 
naturalized Olavi Alakulppi, 46th.) 

> Sweden captured the 40-kilometer relay 
race, with the United States fifth in a six- 
country field. 

> Hans Bjornstad, a 21-year-old farmer 
who was one of the last men selected for 
Norway’s squad, won the world jumping 
title with two flights of 224 and 223 feet. 
Norwegians took four of the first five 
places. (America’s best: Art Devlin, 
sixth. ) 


FOOTBALL: 


Call the Doctor 


Dr. Eddie Anderson wanted a football 
team that could run hard enough to give 
off echoes when it struck. The workouts 
that produced this condition, according 
to one of his old players, were “a su. 
vival of the fittest. You played Saturday 
if you lived.” If their running on Satur- 
day didn’t suit him, he knocked their 
heads together with a Monday scrim- 
mage. ° 

Curt-lipped as his methods were, they 
worked. At Holy Cross from 1933 to 
1938, his teams lost only seven out of 58 
contests. At lowa in 1939, when he took 
charge of a squad that had won only one 
game the previous season, his “Iron Men” 
lost only once, licked Notre Dame, and 
won Anderson a coach-of-the-year awiurd, 

Later he had trouble getting durable 
combinations out of limited manpower. 
By last year his over-all record at Iowa 
had dwindled to little better than an 
even split (.514). But last week Holy 
Cross, burdened with a team that won 
only one game in 1949 (and took a 76-0 
lacing from its traditional rival, Boston 
College), called in the doctor again. It 
handed him a five-year contract. 

No MelHowing: Now 49—but only six 
pounds heavier than his 1921 Notre 
Dame playing weight (166)—Anderson 
indicated that his medicine would be as 
bitter as ever. Although Holy Cross has 
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Anderson liked the hard runners 


been accustomed to four weeks of spring 
practice, Anderson said: “I'd like to make 
it six weeks this time.” 

Two other onetime Notre Dame stars 
also changed coaching jobs last week: 
> Curly Lambeau, in charge of the Green 
Bay Packers since 1919, quit under pres- 
sure and was appointed head coach of 
the Chicago Cardinals. 
> Hugh Devore, secure at St. Bonaven- 
ture College, resigned to become head 
coach at competitively impoverished New 
York University. 
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SPORT WEEK 





N a recent big-game hunting ex- 
QO pedition in Brooklyn (the big- 
gest I could find was a 20-cent limit 
game, with the one-eyed jacks wild), 
your correspondent heard a powerful 
humming sound and traced it to its 
source. It came, naturally, from the 
brain of Mr. Branch Rickey and indi- 
cated ‘a little medium-deep 
thought. By the time it 
subsided, Roy Campanella, 
the best catcher in base- 
ball, had been signed to a 
contract for 1950. 

The sight of Campanella 
reminded me that I had 
neglected to write enough 
about him during the last 
World Series. Too much 
was going on then, most of 
it in the nature of the Yankees show- 
ing their muscles. The Yanks them- 
selves, though, did not overlook Cam- 
panella, even in the heat of their 
victory. In clubhouse talk they rec- 
ognized him for what he is—the class 
of the field. 

“The best catcher since Bill Dick- 
ey,” said one of them, which is a 
Yankee way of looking at things. 

I'd go farther. All season long in 
1949, the art of Campanella put me 
in mind of something I used to see 
away back—’way, ’way back—when I 
was an urchin in Chicago. I mean the 
work of the catcher for the White 
Sox of those days. I would say that 
Campanella is the best since Ray 
Schalk. 

This is not to disparage Dickey. 
Dickey and Gabby Hartnett were 
both fine catchers and strong hitters. 
But they were big, heavy-footed men, 
and in the defensive part of their 
jobs, they could not match the range, 
the speed, the mobility of Schalk. 
Mickey Cochrane came closer to it; 
considering his hitting, he was per- 
haps the best all-around catcher of 
this age. Mickey Owen, for a few sea- 
sons, was a defensive craftsman of a 
high order. But to find the like of 
Campanella, you have to go back to 











the subject of my childhood memories, 
Mr. Schalk. 


HERE was a day I remember in the 
World Series of 1919. A Mr. Hor- 
ace O. (Hod) Eller, a Cincinnati 
shine-ball pitcher, was on third base 
(how he got there is strictly the 








Memoirs of a Mild Fanatic 


by JOHN LARDNER 


business of the Chicago pitcher, Mr. 
Lefty Williams, who had been in- 
fluenced in the region of the wallet by 
certain gamblers). The next hitter hit 
one deep to the infield, and a throw 
was made to the plate. It was a high, 
late throw. Mr. Eller was thundering 
home as Schalk leaped in the air and 
* got the ball in his mitt 
with his back to the run- 
ner. He did not have time 
to turn around, so- he 
arched his back, threw his 
arm over his shoulder, and 
tagged Mr. Eller out. 

There was an aspect of 
this and other plays in the 
same series that did not 
become known till later. 

Schalk’s team was the Black 
Sox of fragrant memory. Schalk was 
one of the few men on it who was 
trying to win. His effort was some- 
thing to see, and so was his bitterness 
at the men around him who had sold 
the chance away. 

“Do you think he'll be able to catch 
Ed Walsh?” said Charles A. Com- 
iskey, the White Sox owner, when 
coach Kid Gleason introduced Schalk 
to him, in 1912. Schalk was a small 
man, and Ed Walsh, with his fast 
ball and spitball, was a murderous 
pitcher. 

“He can catch Walsh sitting in a 
rocking chair,” replied the Kid. Schalk 
could catch anyone and anything. He 
could throw harder and truer, and 
also quicker, than any catcher be- 
tween his time and Campanella’s. He 
handled the catcher’s mitt like an in- 
fielder’s glove. 


HE last gift is one shared by Cam- 

panella, and watching it is a true 
pleasure for people like me who are 
harmlessly nuts about the technical 
side of baseball. 

The other day, Mr. Rickey chanced 
to say that if his left-field grandstand 
were moved back 30 feet, Campanella 
would get fewer home runs. 

“Are you going to move it back 30 
feet?” asked your correspondent, grab- 
bing up the notebook in which he re- 
cords scoops. 

“No,” said Mr. Rickey, as he lit a 
fresh cigar. 

Which leaves Campanella right 
where we found him, and a pretty 
good position, too. 
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Magnavox 


Kad W- phonograph - tilwvision 


By carefully selecting its dealers, 
Magnavox makes sure that the 
instrument you buy will perform 
as magnificently in your home as 


it did before leaving the factory 


The Mdgnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind 
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When you're headed 
toward Boston... 


ask the fellow in the next seat | 





which Boston hotel he recom- 
mends . . . Chances are he will 

suggest the famous Parker 
| House — and that’s because 

experienced travelers know it is 
Boston’s most conveniently |lo- 
cated hotel and is world 
renowned for its superior ac- 
commodations, food and service! 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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“Oh, that’s a butler we had who 
didn’t use enough Angostura* in 
Old Fashioneds.” 


AyCO5TUpa 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste... brings out 
full flavor . . . adds zip to nearly all foods and 
beverages. . ry a dash on grapefruit, or in a 
fruit cup! 
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of South Dakota beckon you! 
In the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies, colorful adventure or rest 
and relaxation await your every 
whim. Mt. Rushmore, Custer State 
Park, the nearby Bad Lands, rodeos, 
pageants... family fun calls you to 
this Last Frontier of the Old West! 


Plan NOW to vacation where hospi- 
tality is a habit . .. where cool even- 
ings climax each perfect day!, 
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New Plays 


Arms and the Girl (The Theater Guild) 
is an enthusiastic example of the old- 
fashioned operetta spruced up for mod- 
ern consumption and succeeding thanks 
largely to some heroic rescue work on 
the part of its co-stars, Nanette Fabray 
and Georges Guétary, and their featured 
supporters, Pearl Bailey and John Conte. 

Based on “The Pursuit of Happiness,” 
a 1933 comedy by Armina Marshall and 
Lawrence Langner of The Theater Guild, 
the Herbert and Dorothy Fields libretto 
chronicles the Revolutionary War ,adven- 





THEATER 








this antic Americana, and Morton Gould’s 
score, while only intermittently captivat- 
ing, is always interesting. Two of the 
most successful numbers—“Nothin’ for 
Nothin’” and “There Must Be Something 
Better Than Love”—are given to Miss 
Bailey, who shows her appreciation by 
using them to stop the show. 


The Innocents (Peter Cookson) goes 
back 52 years to revive Henry James 
psychological novel, “The Turn of the 
Screw.” But while William Archibald’s 
skillful dramatization has devised overt 
action for a story that relied almost 
solely on suggestion and atmosphere, 


Bundling doesn’t help a certain coolness between Fabray and Guétary. 


tures of Jo Kirkland (Fabray), apparent- 
ly America’s first Miss Fix-It. At one 
time or another she captures a Hessian 
deserter (Guétary) and falls in love with 
him, befriends an escaped slave (Bailey), 
and frustrates—in more ways than one— 
a loyal American officer (Conte) she in- 
sists on regarding as a spy. 

In the course of an hour Jo takes both 
men to bed—a comparatively proper pro- 
cedure as implemented by a “bundling” 
board, and a rowdily comic one as di- 
rected by Rouben Mamoulian. Out of 
bed again, Jo blows up several bridges 
(the wrong ones) and it takes George 
Washington on a white horse -to restore 
sanity by firmly requesting her please 
to “stay the hell out of this revolution.” 

All this makes for a lot of book but 
not very much humor that isn’t contrib- 
uted directly by the players. Miss Fa- 
bray sings and clowns attractively as the 
girl who gives almost everything for her 
country, and the Greek-born French star, 
Guétary, makes his debut as an excellent 
tenor with a pleasing personality and a 
nice sense of uninhibited humor. Horace 
Armistead’s cheerful sets and Michael 
Kidd’s choreography match the mood of 


there is still little plot in the convention- 
al sense. 

The play’s success stems from the fact 
that the eerie atmosphere and the clammy 
weight of accumulative terror have been 
established and maintained in highly 
effective dramatic terms. Beginning with 
Jo Mielziner’s brooding replica of the 
sitting room of an English country home, 
and the first suggestion of Alex North's 
disturbing musical score, the stage is per- 
fectly set for the arrival of the handsome 
young governess who is to relieve the 
housekeeper and take charge of two 
young children. 

Unlike the novelist, the dramatist makes 
the ghosts of the evil Peter Quint and 
his consort tangible entities to all four 
of his characters, and each of their mate- 
rializations—evoked by uneasy music and 
balefully lighted in shadow—are as nerve- 
chilling as anything the theater has con- 
trived in a long time. As in the novel, 
the constant references to unspeakable 
and unidentified .evil and to the reve- 
nants’ corrupting influence on the two 
children are baffling in their unimagina- 
ble implications. But the proof is there in 
the children, strange and vaguely sinister, 
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and in the growing distress of a young 
woman who suspects that she may be 
josing her sanity. 

In retrospect “The Innocents” appears 
such a risky tour de force to attempt 
on a stage that every factor in the pro- 
duction had to be perfect to assure its 
success. -This is the case, from Peter 
Glenville’s sensitive direction to all four 
members of the cast. Beatrice Straight 
gives a strong, discreet impersonation of 
the distraught governess and Isobel El- 
som is exceller®- as the housekeeper who 
finds her fear contagious. But even better 
—because so much depends on them—are 
Iris Mann and David Cole as the 8-year- 
old girl and her older brother who can 
alternately strike pity and terror as the 
cunning agents in a monstrous collusion 


with the dead. 


Mr. Barry’s Etchings (Brock Pember- 
ton). This comedy by Walter Bullock 
and Daniel Archer offers an_ initially 
bright prospect in presenting Lee Tracy 
as Judson Barry, an eccentric artist and 
an amateur counterfeiter who lets his 
philanthropic impulses get the better of 
his presumably good judgment. Actually 
Mr, Barry had engraved a pair of plates 
simulating the U.S. Treasury’s $50 bill 
merely to test his skill and, incidentally, 
to give an austere General Grant the sav- 
ing suggestion of a smile. Just as idly he 
had run off some several thousand proofs 
of his handiwork, dumped them in a 
trunk, and forgotten about them. 

His sister, a congenital nosey parker, 
unlocks the trunk at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. Mr. Barry has just received a 
touching request for contributions from 
a desperately needy hospital, and an hon- 
est candidate for mayor in his home town 
is about to lose to a lesser man for lack 
of campaign funds. Mr. Barry’s reason- 
ing at this point doesn’t bear close scru- 
tiny. In any case, by the time he has 
spent in excess of $200,000 worth of the 
queer on good works, he is in trouble 
with local authorities, the T-Men, and a 
professional gang of counterfeiters led by 
a remarkable lady named Fifty Ferris 
(Vicki Cummings). 

Unfortunately, the random incidents 
that lead to the philanthropist’s downfall 
and to his last-minute reprieve by a vi- 
sionary film producer are much too flimsy 
to support the star and, in turn, too 
heavy-handed to be supported by him. 
To the authors’ occasional moments of 





fip, spontaneous fooling Tracy responds 
gratefully in his best comedy form. But 
for too much of the time his restless, en- 
gaging talent is wasted creating an illu- 
sion of activity where very little is go- 
ing on. Wasted with him is an agreeable 
cast—particularly Miss Cummings, whose 
seductive effrontery opposite Tracy sug- 
gests that it might be a good idea to 
team them again in a story that might 
strike off a few sparks. 


February 13, 1950 
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The Met’s Week 


Life was anything but calm at the 


Metropolitan Opera last week. The new 
general manager-to-be, Rudolf Bing, held 
his first press conference on next season’s 
plans (Newsweek, Feb. 6). In a spirited 
session which revealed him as a man of 
determination, humor, and _ principle, 
Bing announced that the contretemps 





Melchior said farewell to the Met 


with American soprano Helen Traubel 
was over, (Miss Traubel, miffed because 
she had not yet been approached about 


next season, had previously told the press- 


that she might not sing at the Met next 
year.) The soprano would be present, 
said Bing, and would sing in “Tristan und 
Isolde,” “Der Rosenkavalier” (her first 
appearance as the Marschallin), and in 
one of two Ring cycles. 

To questions of why he had engaged 
Kirsten Flagstad in view of her disputed 
war record, Bing put his answer right on 
the line: “This is my decision. If there 
is to be any shooting, shoot at me. I 
acted on my own aartistic conviction, 
right or wrong. She is a great singer and 
she should be heard in the greatest opera 
house in the world.”* 

Bing also made himself quite clear on 
another touchy subject. “We want an 
ensemble,” he said, “an ensemble of stars 
—not of comets.” Just who will be classed 
as star and who as comet will undoubt- 
edly make music news for the next few 
weeks. For example, Lauritz Melchior— 
Met heldentenor for the past 24 years— 
declared himself out because Bing had 
not negotiated about next season with 
him before the press conference. With his 


> 





*In London last week, it was announced that Mme. 
Flagstad would sing twenty performances of “Dido 
and Aeneas” during the 1951 Festival of Britain for 
no fee except “board and lodging, including two 

ints of oatmeal stout per day.” Asked why the stout, 
ase Flagstad :eplied: “I like stout. I always drink 
it when I’m in London.” 
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performance in “Lohengrin” on Feb. 2, 
therefore, the 59-year-old Great Dane 
said his farewell: “I love this house and 
its people, but for the new management, 
I will never sing.” Coloratura soprano 
Lily Pons, on the other hand, came to an 
agreement with Bing to sing next season. 

Artistically, however, the present Met 
showed last week that its mind was not 
altogether on the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture. Its revival of Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni,” with conductor and cast almost 
entirely new to the house, drew. cheers 
and applause from critics and audience 
alike. Fritz Reiner was the sparkplug in 
the pit, and nearly all of the principals— 
notably Paul Schoeffler as the Don, Ljuba 
Welitch as Donna Anna, Regina Resnik 
as Donna Elvira, Patrice Munsel as Zer- 
lina, and Jan Peerce as Don Ottavio— 
responded like parts of a_ beautifully 
geared machine. This was an ensemble 
performance any house or any manage- 
ment could be proud of, 


Grand Old Man 


Last week, on Feb. 2, Fritz Kreisler 
was 75. Had the great violinist-composer 
been the kind of artist who habitually 
uses anniversaries as springboards to pub- 
licity, such a milestone in the life of such 
a musician would have made a sort of 
news. But Kreisler has never been that 
kind of an artist—most probably because 
the end result of the music has always 
seemed to him more important than the 
means of making it. 

Hence, when the Musicians Emergency 
Fund announced that it would honor 
him with a 75th-birthday dinner, an occa- 
sion became an event. At $20 a ticket ($8 
for food, tips, and taxes, and $12 for the 
fund, to which Kreisler himself has al- 
ways contributed generously), more than 
400 people assembled in the ballroom of 
the Ritz-Carlton in New York City to pay 
their respects to one of the few remaining 
Grand Old Men of Music. It could have 
been as dull and patternized as most such 
testimonials. But Fritz Kreisler is not only 
a genius at making music; he is also a 
genius at making friends. And, as Jast 
week’s dinner convincingly proved, those 
friends could be articulate, intelligent, 
and altogether captivating. 

The procession of oratorical well-wish- 
ers was begun by the violinist’s old friend, 
H. V. Kaltenborn. The radio commentator 
reviewed the difficult days of the first 
world war, when Kreisler came to the 
United States just after recovering from 
serious wounds received as an Austrian 
officer—an enemy combatant. He played 
only for charity, was severely criticized 
and attacked, but proved in the long run 
by his conduct that his was the right of 
honored citizenship in any country (he 
became an American citizen in 1943). 

Following Kaltenborn, a famous col- 
league—Georges Enesco—took the plat- 






form. The 68-year-old Rumanian violir 
ist-composer recalled hearing Kreisler fo 
the first time 40 years ago in London. “4 
revelation right away,” he remembered, 
With most colleagues, Enesco continu@d, 
there was always a “but.” “With Fritz 
Kreisler,” Enesco said, “there is no “but” 

And then came 73-year-old Bruno 
Walter, who summed his friend up as 
eloquently as possible: “He did not phy 
the violin, he became the violin.” 

After a fourth effective address by 
Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, who aided in the 
return of Kreisler and his wife to the 
Catholic Church in 1947, Kreisler him- 
self, with handsome gray-haired head 
erect, arose to speak. Master of many 
languages and distinguished scholar, he 
was master again as speaker. He dis- 
cussed the impact of old age, and how he 
himself had fared. His sight and hearing 
were somewhat impaired, he said, “but 
my health is very good.” The inalienable 
right of an artist, he said further, was 
“according to his temperament and intwi- 
tion to conceive and create his own ideals 
and follow them in the hope that some- 
day he may attain them.” He had been 
most influenced, he added, by his wife 
(Harriet Lies, whom he married in 


1902), and by the quantity and quality 
of his friends. But one fact about the 
evening had struck him, he finished with 
much humor: “When I listened to all the 
speeches, I became overwhelmed by the 





Keli—N. Y. Herald-Tribune Photos 


Kreisler today: “Wonderful guy” 


conviction that I had listened to the 
obituary of my own artistic life.” 
Fittingly enough, Harriet Kreisler, the 
forthright and protective helpmate who 
once said that “Fritz would have been 4 
great violinist if he had only practiced,” 
finished off the speechmaking. She could 
only echo Mary Martin, said the indomi- 
table Harriet, and say: “I’m in love with 
a wonderful, wonderful, wonderful guy. 


Newsweek, February 13, 1950 
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I. your factory hemmed in like a bird 
in a gilded cage? 

Then set it free...in the Southland 
served by the Southern Railway System... 
and watch it spread its industrial wings. 
For this industrial opportunity-land has 
the natural resources ...the wide open 





spaces ...the friendly climate... the fast- 
expanding markets... everything to make 
factories sing a song of happiness. 


"Look Ahead — Look South!” 


CrwmeeT £. PRemrwrnns 
— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Money From Mice 


The biggest and best news in the 
American movie industry, appropriately 
at hand by this Valentine’s Day, was that 
it looked as though Walt Disney had an- 
other hit on his hands. Hollywood, where 
financial candor is often supposed to be 
as rare as charity, guessed that Walt 
could use a hit. (Was the Bank of 
America, his longtime creditor, after all 
these years still into him for $600,000?) 
But there could scarcely be much guess- 
ing on the part of the reviewers as to : E \ . 
the merit of Disney’s sixteenth full-length é . 
film, “Cinderella” (see cover). “Cinder- 
ella” was in. 

Once again the man who had prob- 
ably given more theatrical joy to more 
people than any other living human had 
reverted to his formula of filming a story 
of mice and girls, and had produced pure 
delight. Not since “Snow White” or 
“Dumbo” was Disney potentially riding 
so esthetically or financially high. 

“Nineteen-fifty,” affirmed the Disney ‘ . . J . 
organization, “is the Cinderella year.” Disney (right) talks shop with a few of his 750 artists 
Everybody who had gotten an admission’s 
worth of fun out of a Disney show must with what it took to put them out, no Work” shortened the life of many a rafli 
have hoped so. For a good many years’ matter how clever and amusing Disney's _ tube. 
in the past two decades things have not might be. Then came more troubles. Once in 
been too satisfactory for Disney. “Snow White,” the first of Disney’s while there creeps out a queer, perhap! 

The Troubles: Those beloved and _ stories of fairyland and girls and the first even wholesomely childish, propensi 
universal rodents, Mickey and Minnie full-length Disney production, appeared for vulgar horror in a Disney film: the 
Mouse (who go so far back in the history to have solved that fiscal problem. It bloody battle of the dinosaurs in “Fur 
of the modern screen that Mickey was could scarcely have been paid a more _ tasia”; the grotesque sequences of “Ping 
once permitted to do quite a funny bit of sweeping compliment from the nation chio” on Pleasure Island and inside hd 
business with a chamber pot), seem to when Westbrook Pegler publicly stated whale, For that or some other reasoy 
have done very well for their creator, that it was the best thing that happened those films did not go so well. Nor di 
moneywise, until the pall of the double in 1938. The mean old queen was uni- such amalgamations of live and animate; 
bill settled over the movie business. Even _ versally despised; the dwarfs and wood- characters as seen in “Saludos Amigo 
black and white cartoon animations cost land creatures (who never inhabited any or “Song of the South”—although ther 
a whale of a lot of money (every frame woodland on this somber earth) were uni- _ was rich stuff for Disney fans in them al 
has to be hand drawn), and exhibitors versally adored; “Someday My Prince “Dumbo,” tender elephantine lov 
stuck at paying rentals commensurate Will Come” and “Whistle While You _ story of the circus that it was, alone kep 
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The wicked stepmother and her two daughters are no match for Cinderella and her mouse friends 


Newsweek, February 13, 195! 
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Even if they catch us, Willoughby. .. 


YOU ONLY PAY ONCE ON THE RAILROADS! 





Let’s say it again, you only pay once for services ren- 
dered by the railroads. Yes, for either fare or freight you 
pay only one established rate. 

But what’s so extraordinary about that? Why should 
you pay more than once for any transportation service? 
As a matter of good business you shouldn’t—as a matter 
of fact, you do. é 

Here’s just what happens. Other forms of transporta- 
tion use highways, airports and waterways built and 
maintained largely by the people’s tax money. So, you 
pay twice for using them—first in direct charges and 
again in your share of taxes necessary to build and keep 
up the public facilities used. 

The railroads, on the other hand, build and maintain 


their own steel highways, their own stations, bridges and 
tunnels. Not one red cent of your tax money goes to 
support them. 

The railroads pay their own way, in every way. 

Yet, in peace and in the emergency of war, it’s the 
railroads we all depend upon, to deliver everything from 
guns to green vegetables. 

Truly, the railroad is Mr. Transportation. 

The railroads want no special favors. They do want 
fair play, competition on an even-Steven basis. They 
are entitled to it and so are you. With open, “no-favor- 
ites” competition in the best American tradition, the 
railroads will serve you—and all the people—better than 
ever before. 











Fair Play for America’s Railroads 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 
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Lovely, peaceful Sori on the Gulf of Genoa 


Coming—the new 21,000-ton 
22'-knot “Independence” and 
“Constitution,” with the new 
"4 Aces’ forming the only trans- 
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MOVIES 


e Disney banner high in these years. 
d, significantly, there was a very kind, 
t worldlywise ringmaster in this picture 
pnd he was a mouse. 

“Cinderella” provides the winning Dis- 
py parlay: a fairy-story girl and not a 
puse but mice, lots of mice, keening 
le women mice who dress her in the 
Might of style so that she may go to 
p ball her wicked stepmother and step- 
sters have tried to bar her from; men 
ice, the bravest and most resourceful 
ice anybody ever saw; funny mice, 
ick-witted but courageous, too. 
Common Denominator: It took 
arc Davis, one of Disney’s top “direct- 
g animators,” and his crew of assistants 
ur months to arrive at an acceptable 
brsonification of Cinderella. Snow White 
s a brunette. Cinderella is blond and, 
bry possibly, “the common denominator 
all fairy-story princesses.” The screen- 
ay follows the general pattern of the 
rench fantasy that Charles Perrault 
st chronicled some 300 years ago, but 
th welcome additions. There is a 
mpy, broadly comic fairy godmother 
hose magic wand is a little uncontrol- 
le at first but who gets the pumpkin 
ach there just the same with a jaunty 
lo entitled “Bibbidi-Bobbidi-Boo.” 
Altogether “Cinderella” is a delightful 
rousel of humor, fantasy, and song. 
Bibbidi” has been on Your Hit Parade 
d should be followed shortly by “A 
ream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes” 
jd “So This Is Love.” The Technicolor 
tography is gorgeous, and the ani- 
ation and the ingenious camera work 
e finest Disney has ever achieved. The 
’s charm, however, rests securely in 
e joyous zooful of furred and feathered 
eatures that share Cinderella’s lonely 
ret in the family chateau. 

The other notable innovation to the 
le is Lucifer, a fat and unutterably smug 
buse cat whom Disney has dreamed up 
a wonderful villain to set against the 
ident mice. But in Gus, the mouse 
mando, and his pawky pal Jaq, Dis- 
py has a pair of heroes the like of 
hich has not been seen since the reign 
Mickey. Most memorable scene of the 
hole movie is the breathless climax in 
hich Gus and Jaq filch a monumental 
ey from the stepmother’s pocket and tug 
d puff and hoist it up the tower stairs 
) the room in which Cinderella has been 
idden from the prince’s heralds. 

The promotion has been heads up too. 
‘the film was being readied for general 
lease, merchants throughout the nation 
an appropriate slipper in hand—have 
organizing searches for various Cin- 
tellas-for-a-day with prizes for her 
yom the slipper fit. In addition to the 
) North American manufacturers who 
se Disney characters on or as their prod- 
, several dozen more have been li- 
mnsed to use Cinderella’s face and signa- 
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Do your billings call for many copies? That need not 
mean many writings... nor many carbons... nor evena 
billing machine! See how this business supply firm turns 
"em out On ordinary typewriters—using the new UARCO 
Adapter and UARCO Fanfold Forms: 

Two copies for the customer . . . two for the Credit 
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MOVIES 





ture on merchandise ranging from bal- 
loons and bath salts to shoes, jewelry, 
dresses, ice-cream desserts, and, improb- 
ably, pencil sharpeners. 

Mouse Man: Like so many cartoon- 
ists, Walt Disney looks not unlike his 
most celebrated creation, a knowing and 
all-charitable mouse. He has the long sen- 
sitive nose for it, likewise the mustache 
(a little gray, nowadays). In fact, as a 
cartoonist Disney has always been fas- 
cinated by the bright eyes and scurrying 
movements of mice. Back in 1920 while 
he was puttering around with his first 
animated cartooning in a Kansas City 
garage, he used to catch and use them as 
models. The cartoons Disney turned out 
for a local advertising concern in his gar- 
age days earned him about $35 a week. 

Disney first got the idea of animating 
the mouse Mickey while riding a Cali- 
fornia-bound train in the late ‘20s. His 
fairy tales such as “Alice in Cartoonland” 
hadn’t set the movie industry on fire. His 
soundless, black and white adventures of 
“Oswald the Rabbit” had earned their 
modest keep, but hadn’t sparked either 
his or the public’s imagination. 

By 1930 Mickey Mouse had become 
as international as chewing gum. From 
Mexico, where he became known as 
Miguel Ratoncito, to Italy, which called 
him Topolino, and even in Japan, where 
slant-eyed youngsters talked about “Miki 
Kuchi,” he became as popular in chil- 
dren’s eyes as the local equivalent of 
Santa Claus. When the second world war 
began, countless fighter planes and bomb- 
ers took to the blue yonder with Mickey’s 
likeness (or those of other of the Disney 
menagerie) painted on their sides, (His 
outfit would design one for anybody who 
asked, gratis of course.) Ultimate military 
honors came to the wonderful rodent on 
June 6, 1944, when “Mickey Mouse” was 
made an official password for D Day. 

Openheartedness is not the least of 








Headed by Minnie and Mickey... | 


Disney’s characteristics. To put out a 
feature-length cartoon film like “Cinder- 
ella,” the Disney studios require the serv- 
ices of at least 750 artists who may dis- 
card more than a million drawings before 
their finished job (nineteen final celluloid 
drawings per film foot) is complete. At 
least twice that number of employes 
are required to handle three-dimensional 
backgrounds, research, camera work, and 
administrative details. The credit list at 
the opening of a Disney film is almost 
laughable for the number of people he 
tries to get in on it. 

*Serious’: “This medium can be seri- 
ous as hell” is a point Mickey Mouse’s 
creator likes to make. And the wartime 
record of Disney Productions, Inc., bears 
him out. “Victory Through Air Power” 
was probably his most publicized contri- 
bution to the second world war. But ex- 
fliers will remember the countless training 
films he turned out on the subject of do’s 
and don’ts for embryo pilots. “We also did 
the whole workings of a torpedo,” he 
points out. “A fascinating thing. And five 
hours of film on the [Norden] bomb- 
sight.” Equally memorable, and perhaps 
as valuable in a lighter vein, was his 
Donald Duck parody on the Nazi regime, 
“Der Fiihrer’s Face” (1943). 

At 48, Disney, as a hitherto unheard-of 









concession to the art of relaxation, jp directc 
begun to learn badminton and take g brillias 
his spare time with model trains. But gex, Oct. 
dynamic energy of a man who, just aboggn Greet 
singlehandedly, boosted the aninatgyed guide 


cartoon to a major art form is still thegp origin 
Nostalgically he looks back on thedaieity of t 
when he and his brother had to ahotglittle bo: 


graph their animations from the topiofmplicity i 
packing box in a rented room. “We hams thre 
to walk about a mile before we rcach@ick mat 
the bathroom,” he remembers, “but a col 
had a grand time in those days.” He melod 
nonetheless proud of having become gqEven so 
of Hollywood’s biggest independent pifd Reed’ 
ducers. ddaginativ 
“For a long time,” he says, “I havebegid sup 
trying to build an organization. Aj/ter gegral fa 
years I have it. Now it’s a matter §mps “T 
running it. In the old days I did eye! distin 
thing—story, animating, cutting, even dmed suc 
veloping sometimes . ... Now it becomyard ( 
a process of feeding the organizatiggfand Pri 
They're ready to turn it out if you gigm Fes! 
them the stuff.” puld pre 
But he hasn’t changed much since t§by four 
days when he first graduated fromfress V 
Chicago newspaper route to the insecupward ( 
business of free-lance drawing. “Cindgtten ar 
ella” provides ample evidence that WThis is’ 
artistic sensibilities have survived wp), an 
scathed both the war and the often mogenna to 
lethal effects of Hollywood success. jme (WV 
In fact, some time ago, taking an Eagend hi 
ern couple on one of his generous toup conc 
of the neat red-brick studios at Burbankidenta 
he showed a little streak of amusement dyrder. 
the subject of the latter temptation. Ponjeking 
ing to an iron manhole cover with tBapprov 
initials W.D. on its waffled surface, “no§ encow 
that’s really what I call fame,” he said, fart of 1 


Other Film 


The Third Man (Alexander Korda amg obscw 
David O. Selznick) is another near-papth, he 
fect melodrama from the producers aigts: th: 
at, in 
tivities 
micillir 
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ation, jp director-writer team responsible for 
1 take @ brilliant “The Fallen Idol” (News- 
s. Butdgex, Oct. 31, 1949). The second Gra- 
just abogn Greene work through which Carol 
aninat@jed guides his enlightened camera lacks 
still thede originality and the deceptive sim- 
n thedasicity of the older film. Compared with 
to shoiglittle boy’s confused reaction to adult 
e topiofmplicity in a London embassy, the new 
“Weha’s threnody of sudden death and 
e redch@ick marketeering in postwar Vienna 
“but a comparatively familiar framework 
s.” Hef melodramatic extension. 
conie gyEven so, the novelist’s fine screen malay 
\deiit ppd Reed’s remarkable ability to employ 
aginative and revealing detail and 
have begid supplementary characterizations as 
Alter gegral facets of his pattern for suspense 
matter Amps “The Third Man” as a thriller of 
lid «yerp] distinction. Abroad the production 
, even dgned such tributes as the Film Tribunal 
t becom#vard (England’s “Oscar”) and the 
anizatiggand Prize at the Cannes International 
you gigm Festival. In the United States it 
buld prove just as popular, helped as it 
since t§by four transatlantic stars—the Italian 
1 from@ress Valli, the British actor Trevor 
e insecupward (“Brief Encounter”), and Joseph 
_“Cindetten and Orson Welles. 
- that WThis is the story of Holly Martins (Cot- 
rived wp), an American writer who goes to 
ften majenna to meet an old schoolmate, Harry 
‘cess. fme (Welles), and arrives in time to 
x an Ea@end his friend’s funeral and come to 
rous toug conclusion that Lime’s apparently 
Burbankidental death was actually a case of 
sementdyrder. As Martins stubbornly starts 
on. Pongeking down clues despite the frigid 
with tapproval of a British officer (Howard), 
ace, “nog encounters Anna (Valli), an old sweet- 
e said, fart of Lime’s who is loyal to her lover’s 
pmory although reluctantly attracted to 
friend, 
As Martins blunders deeper into a web 
‘orda aij obscure crosscurrents and nearer the 
near-p@pth, he is finally confronted with two 
icers alts: that Harry Lime is still alive; and 
nt, in addition to his other antisocial 
tivities, his theft and adulteration of a 
micillin shipment have resulted in the 
and maiming of many children. At 
point Martins joins forces with the 
thorities and himself kills Lime at the 
max of a furious and awesome chase 
tugh Vienna’s sewers. 
As usual in a Reed production, any 
mber of supporting roles stand out 
fly in perfection, but this time little 
bre is required of the major players than 
mpetence and the momentary illusion 
being real people in an improbable 
edicament. Of the four stars, Miss 
i has the most valid opportunity as 
‘girl who is compelled to reject her 
er’s destroyer. Typical of the director’s 
bative response to his material is his 
fae of Anton Karas, the Viennese zitherist 
EWSWEEK, Jan. 16), to furnish an 
isual score that intensifies the film’s 
otional impact in every one of its con- 
isting moods. ' 
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On your trip to California, ride this luxury streamliner. Extra fine. Extra 
fast. Extra fare. Only 39% hours, Chicago-San Francisco via Reno. You “go 
to sea by rail’’, crossing Great Salt Lake by day on spectacular Lucin Cause- 


way. Choice of Pullman or comfortable, 


low-cost reclining chair cars. Full 


lounge and dining car for Pullman passengers. Special coffee shop-lounge 


for chair car passengers traveling at low 


fares in maximum comfort. 


The San Francisco Overland is the next fastest train over any route be- 
tween Chicago and the Golden Gate. No extra fare. See the magnificent 
High Sierra by day. Choice of Pullman and chair car. 


y Southern Pacific 
















Write L. C. Ioas, Dept. NW-21, 310 S. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, for free, 
20-page picture book about SP’s wonderful 
ways West. 


Sp The friendl 
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@ Next time you’re 
plagued with stiff, 
lame muscles after 
overdoing—rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and 
clock how fast the 
pain eases! 


It cools and soothes, 
counters the irritation 
that causes the pain 
with a grand muscle- 
relaxing effect! 

Get Absorbine Jr. 
wherever drugs are 
sold. $1.25 a bottle. 
Introductory Size 
bottle 15¢. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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New First Novels 


Last week the spring book season, just 
under way, was somewhat signalized by 
the appearance of four first novels. Of 
one of them, “Run, Sheep, Run,” by Gor- 
don Sager (Vanguard, $3), the astute 
Retail Bookseller reported tersely: “For 
the shockproof only.” A studious imita- 
tion of Norman Douglas’s classic “South 
Wind” and dealing with a group of freaks 
on a West Indian Island, it is indeed 
rather shocking. Some others: 

Captain’s Beach, by Sigrid de Lima 
(Scribners, $3), begins with a remark- 
able six-page evocation of a seaside scene. 
The setting then shifts to a horrible room- 
ing house in a slum in New York and be- 
gins the story of a young man named 
Taylor, lame from early polio. Taylor, it 
takes a bright reader to guess, is the 
nameless paralyzed youth of the brief 
Chapter 1. Miss de Lima combines rare 
photographic accuracy in externals with 
a reluctance to be explicit about story 
outlines. 

“Captain’s Beach” is full of obscure 
and painful scenes: a tenant telling the 
grim Mrs. Mortlock why the rent is not 
ready; Mortlock damaged by a bus; his 
wife’s death in the dark, alone. Three old 
women characters form what might be 
called by comparison comic relief, their 
wheezy conversation superb in its ac- 
curate, yet intolerable, inconclusiveness. 
Technically, Miss de Lima’s achievement 
is high. She is a precocious discovery, 
but readers who expect a novel to have 
a beginning, a middle, and an end may 
hesitate to agree. 

Battlecreek, by William Demby 
(Rinehart, $2.50), begins with old Bill 
Trapp, a white man living in a shack in 


the Negro section of a West Virginia ° 


town, who catches a Negro boy stealing 
his apples. Instead of his customary rage, 
he experiences his first friendly feeling 
in fifteen years of seclusion and gives 
the boy a drink of cider. The boy’s 
uncle, summoned by the terrified chil- 
dren, appears to see what has happened 
to his nephew; the old white man, dazed 
and intoxicated at regaining the power 
of a friendly speech, gives him a drink of 
dandelion wine. His heady elation grows 
until he gives a party for Negro and white 
children, finds the little girls prowling 
around his house with deadly hatred in 
their eyes, and is accused of assaulting 
them. “Battlecreek” owes a good deal to 
the hard narratives of Negro life by 
Richard Wright, but it introduces a 
powerful writer, some of whose insights 
—especially the Negro’s fear of old Bill 
Trapp—are likely to be stupefying to 
white readers. 

Tiger in the Garden, by Speed 
Lamkin (Houghton Mifflin, $3), is the 
work of a 22-year-old native of Monroe, 
La., tracing the decline of the Richard- 





Sigrid de Lima: Precocious novelist 


sons, old plantation owners. The Richard- 
sons, in the course of their descent, marry 
beneath them, take to drink and Negro 
women, and find oil on their property. 
The climax of their disgrace comes when 
Huey Long (believe it or not) refuses to 
support one of the in-laws in his political 
campaign because of a scandal involving 
a married woman. 

The narrative is fluent and sometimes 
graceful, and the narrator has an inno- 
cent candor in relating how he happened 
to be nearby at some big scene, such as 
adultery, a lover’s quarrel, a shooting, 
or a bedroom confidence that carries 
with remarkable clarity through the walls 
of the old plantation house. The com- 
ments on the sweetness and gentility of 
old Southern life in the 1920s are en- 
gaging and are calculated to make any- 
body over 30 feel very old indeed. 


East and West 


The concept of an international social 
order is a modern one. Is it valid? The 
contemporary vision of ene world, of the 
Four Freedoms, of the United Nations, 
and even, in a different sense, of the 
international Soviet, seems to G. B. San- 
som “to be based upon assumptions that 
experience does not confirm, both as to 
the action of one civilization upon an- 
other, and as to the very nature of inter- 
course between peoples.” 

Sansom is the 67-year-old director of 
Columbia University’s East Asian Insti- 
tute, a Japanese scholar and historian, 
former minister of the British Embassy 
in Washington, and for 43 years a mem- 
ber of the British Foreign Service. He 
began writing “The Western World and 
Japan” as a supplement to his cultural 
history of Japan, tracing Western influ- 
ences on Japanese political and_ social 
life, “but the more I pondered this aspect 
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of her history, the more I felt that it 
ought to be treated as part of a much 
greater. sequence of events .. . 

“When. I reflected upon specific exam- 
ples of what is called cultural influence, 
I found that I had only a vague idea of 
what: it is and how it works.” Between 
neighboring states differences of lan- 
guage and habit prevent more than a 
modest cultural interchange; between 
distant states, only commerce can be said 
to link them in the way that individuals 
are linked in one society—“it is difficult 
to see what its constituent states have in 
common except .a desire to expand their 
trade and inerease their -strength:” San- 
som therefore changed his book to inves- 
tigate this problem, taking Japan as a 
classic example of a nation that -has 
adopted a foreign culture, but treating 
Japan as only an extreme example of a 
development that has been general 
throughout Asia. 

Resistant Orient: The result is that 
he scarcely mentions Japan through the 
first 164 pages—by all odds the most 
interesting—of his book. He has written 
instead in this first section a_ brilliant 
essay on Oriental and European history, 
filled with extraordinarily concise and 
arresting observations on their inter- 
penetration, and with an immense amount 
of unfamiliar information conveyed in a 
marvelously lucid and unassuming prose. 
The ancient cultures of Asia, predom- 
inantly agrarian, seemed almost created 
to resist influences, too strong and too 
deep to be moved by the revolts and in- 
trigues among their rulers, their social 
and intellectual life persisting unchanged 
despite invasion and war and conquest. 
In comparison, the European scene is 
always livelier; its revolutions extending 
into every class; its great concepts, like 


the Christian belief in the brotherhood 
of man, affecting daily life; its belief in 
progress contrasting more and more dras- 
tically with Oriental fatalism and the 
sense of the fruitiessness of endeavor. 

Unfortunately, the long discussion of 
Japan that takes up most of the book 
partially confirms Sansom’s thesis that 
the culture of one people does not actu- 
ally mean much to another: These long 
accounts of Japanese writers whose books 
appear to be almost unreadable and these 
detailed studies of laws and reforms 
couched in veiled and ambiguous lan- 
guage are not likely to interest many 
Americans. The fault appears to be with 
American education, rather than with 
Sansom, for the lack of prior information 
means that he must write both an ele- 
mentary and a specialized account at the 
same time, and he is at his best in syn- 
thesizing accumulated knowledge rather 
than in introducing something new. 

He effectively demonstrates the mean- 


ing to Japanese daily life of Western in- — 


novations, from the enthusiasm for min- 
strel shows, revolvers, and whisky dating 
from Commodore Perry’s visit, but he 
also shows that “what guided the govern- 
ment was not public opinion, but the 
convictions of its leaders, which were 
those of all autocratic statesmen East 
and West.” 

Many Sides: Since “The Western 
World and Japan” ends in 1900, its com- 
ment for or against the concept of an 
international society is inconclusive. In 
the past, there was no deliberate inten- 
tion on the part of one country to influ- 
ence the civilization of another, as the 
Allies have tried to democratize Germany 
and the Soviets to implant their doctrines 
with organized propaganda. 

Sometimes Sansom seems to consider 
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Perry’s whisky-laden ships bringing minstrel shows to Japan 
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THOS. E. WILSON* 
Chairman of the Board 
4 Wilson & Co. 
says: 


“Wilson & Co. became established in 
Oklahoma-City in 1916. We came to 
Oklahoma for the following reasons: 

“Oklahoma was the logical gate- 
way to the great Southwest which 
gave promise of becoming an 
increasingly important livestock 
producing area. 

“Because of the natural resources 
of Oklahoma, we had faith in the 
industrial. development of the 
state, and a rapid growth of pop- 
ulation and buying power. 

“The enthusiasm and pioneering 
spirit of business and civic inter- 
ests in Oklahoma convinced us 
that they were the kind of people 
who would make the most of 
their opportunities. 

“The growth and development of Ok- 
lahoma has fully justified our faith in 
its potentialities thirty-three years ago.” 


*Above statement 
a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Wil- 
son’s own words. 
















Oklahoma has many 
business advantages in 
addition to those which 
appealed to Wilson & 
Co. Send for this book 
of information which 
describes graphically, 
12 of this state’s fav- 
orable factors. A spe- 
cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 














Instrument Measures 
Amount of Water in Sand! 


The production of foundry molds requires 
an accurate knowledge of the moisture con- 
tent of sand. Vo determine this, a device 
such as the Moisture Teller, manufactured | 
by the Harry W. Dietert Company, can be 
used. This device passes heated air through 
a sample of sand to be tested. The moisture 
content is easily determined from the loss in 
weight due to drying. One of the principal 
components of the Moisture Teller is a 
blower driven by a Bodine fractional horse- 


power motor. 


Wherever quality products are found which 
require a fractional horsepower motor drive, 
you will find a Bodine motor. Almost a half- 
century of design experience and manufac- 
turing know-how go into the production of 
these motors. 


Over 3,500 standard motors, in all types 
and fractional horsepower ratings, are avail- 
able. If you have a critical motor application 
problem, let a Bodine engineer help you select 
the motor that exactly fits your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, lil. 
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trade as only a superficial aspect of so- 
ciety, and at other times, as in his dis- 
cussion of the effect of Indian fabrics on 
English life, as of profound importance. 
Sometimes Sansom seems to regard Eu- 
rope and its commerce and conflicting 
sects with the disdain of an Oriental 
despot, only to turn and consider Oriental 
barbarism from the point of view of an 
enlightened merchant or missionary, con- 
stantly changing and shifting. 

While this many-sided approach adds 
to the readability of his narrative, it 
sometimes adds a kind of mirrorlike con- 
fusion. What the book demonstrates, es- 
pecially in its first chapters, is that “the 
action of one civilization upon another” 
is, in his hands at least, truly a subject of 
absorbing and vital interest.(THe West- 
ERN WORLD AND JAPAN. G. B. Sansom. 
515 pages. Knopf.3$6). 


INDUSTRY: 
Horses, Horses, Horses 


It has long been recognized that plenty 
of adult Americans are intensely inter- 
ested in the relative speeds of horses. 
Fresher news is that Americans between 
the ages of 8 and 14 have gone crazy 
over reading about them. A children’s 
book on horses these days may sell any- 
where from 10,000 to 55,000 copies. 
Librarians cannot keep them on their 
shelves. There were 47,000 entries to 
Walter Farley’s contest to choose a name 
for the colt of his equine character Black 
Stallion, with a colt for the prize.* A 
single edition of “Black Beauty” (Dodd, 
Mead) sells anywhere from 700 to 5,700 
copies a year, and six American firms 
publish “Black Beauty.” 

The interest of these small citizens of 
the horsy set has been growing for years, 
but in the past two years it has become 
phenomenal. Farley’s “Black Stallion and 
Satan,” published last October, has sold 
55,000 copies to date, bringing the cir- 





*The winner: Black Minx. 


Farley and his prize colt 








Hinkle’s horses always come home 


culation of the five Black Stallion books 
to more than 400,000. Marguerite Henry’s 
“Sea Star,” the second of her books about 
wild ponies on an island off Virginia, has 
sold 50,000 copies since Oct. 1. Distri- 
bution of her “King of the Wind” went to 
96,000 in 1948 and 1949. The nine 
rather somber Western horse novels of 
the late Thomas Hinkle had sold 282,000 
by the first of this year, and the five 
quiet adventure horse stories of Dorothy 
Lyons some 85,000. 

One reason is plainly the illustrations. 
Wesley Dennis and Paul Brown, who 
are two of the most popular illustrators, 
also write horse stories for children, and 
Brown’s sporting prints are as popular 
with horse-loving adults as his frisky and 
rollicking ponies are with the youngsters. 
Another reason is their simple, exciting 
narrative line—complications characteris- 
tically resolved by a horse race in the 
case of Black Stallion, or children finding 
and raising another lost pony, in the 
stories of Marguerite Henry. 

Their underlying appeal is perhaps 
best illustrated by Hinkle’s Western 
stories, a world of wind and sky, lonely 
and dangerous, a wild horse captured and 
gently trained by some good man, then 
stolen by thieves who mistreat it; a des- 
perate escape, and then years of flight 


. over the prairies and into the mountains, 


blizzards, wolves, hunters, and hunger, 
as it tries to find its way home, driven 
ceaselessly by the dim memory of some 
happier time—a kind of junior epic of 
wilderness and civilization, with the sim- 
ple emotions that were once attributed to 
men now applied to horses. 





RAYMOND MOLEY, whose col- 
umn usually appears on this page, 
is now in England making a first- 
hand appraisal of the British gen- 
eral election. This week Mr. 
Moley’s Perspective appears in the 
Foreign Affairs department. 


See ee 
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Social 


HERE’S an extra satisfaction in 

arriving as Very Important 
Persons, in a car with Body by Fisher, 
because it stands for the finest in 
style and security. 


We’ve built that body staunch and 
rugged, for protection on the road. 
Each reinforced strut and brace and 
body-panel is welded into place, 
making the entire body-structure a 
massive one-piece unit of steel. 


We’ve widened the view with curved 
windshields, narrow door posts, big 
windows of clear plate glass—safety 
plate glass. 


Body by lisher #@. 


dou get Body hy Hisher only on General Motors cars : 


And to make the interior cozy, we’ve 
wind-sealed doors and windows 
insulated against noise and cold 
built the seats soft and comfortable 
as sofas and dressed their comfort in 
rich fabrics! 


In short, in every detail, we try to 
byild each Body by Fisher as you 
would want it built. 


Every Fisher Body goes on a General 
Motors car—so next time you are 
near a showroom for Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or 
Cadillac, step in and have a good 
look at one. There’s a difference: 
you can see it, feel it, hear it! 



























Security 





SLAM THE DOOR! 


Want a quick, simple test of how solid 
and sturdy a car is built? Just slam one 
of the doors and listen. Do this with Body 
by Fisher —and the solid thud will show 
a difference so marked you see why we 
say: “You can hear the difference, feel 
the difference, see the difference!” 


— BETTER THAN EVERS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 




















Curtis A. Walker, veteran 
independent warehouse- 
man of Wendell, N. C., 
says: “‘Season after season, 
I’ve seen the makers of 
Luckies buy fine tobacco 
- - - tobacco that makes a 
mild smoke. I’ve smoked 
Luckies myself for 20 
years.” Here’s more evi- 
dence that Luckies are a 
finer cigarette. 


ln a Mgaietle tts the tobacce 






that counts — So to ywe 





you a finer MgM@elle... 


| LUCKIES PAY 


Fine tobacco costs more—and Lucky Strike pays mil- 
lions of dollars more than official parity prices for fine 
tobacco to give you more mildness . . . more sinooth- 
ness .. . more real deep-down smoking enjoyment. 













































Get the extra enjoyment out of smoking 
that Luckies can give you. For fine tobacco 
does give you more smoking pleasure— 
and Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. To 
give you a more thoroughly enjoyable 
smoke, the makers of Luckies buy fine, 
light, naturally mild tobacco! That’s why 
there’s never a rough puff in a Lucky 
Strike! Find out for yourself that Luckies 
truly give you more smoothness, more 
mildness, more real deep-down smoking 
enjoyment. Get a carton of Luckies today! 























COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.S/MF. 7, — Lucky Stutke Mean Fine Tobacco 


So round, so firm, so fully packed——so free and easy on the draw 





